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A FOREWORD TO THE WELSH NUMBER OF 
“THE BOOKMAN ” 


HERE is in Wales at the present moment a 
most remarkable outpouring of new litera- 
ture, both prose and poetry. I have no 

doubt at all that this is a literary renaissance with- 
out example in the history of Wales. Their writers 
cannot be making any material profit, for the books 
are sold at popular prices, and their public is but 
an insignificant proportion of that to which they 
could have appealed were they written in English, 
of which most of the writers have an easy and 
perfect mastery. Their work is done in a spirit of 
pure devotion to their native land. Like all the 


finest literature of every age, their output is not 
commercial in its inspiration. _ 

The portent is big with interest, for throughout 
history, the uprush of a flood of great literature has 
been the mark of a period of vigorous national 
growth and expansion, when a people is blossoming 
forth in a new springtime of energy, hope and 
achievement. Maybe this new literary burgeoning 
holds promise of an era in which Wales will recover 
its ancient pride, and vastly increase the richness 
and variety of its contributions to the civilisation 
and progress of mankind. 
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THE WONDER FROM WALES 


by Arthur Machen 


E will begin, if you please, by being extremely 
homely—by describing a little detail of 
domestic economy, as practised at Llanddewi 

Fach rectory about sixty years ago. 

At that period then, the rectory, like all its neigh- 
bours, baked its own bread. There was a vaulted oven, 
something like a miniature railway tunnel, in the back 
kitchen; and on baking day, which was Monday, 
the odd job man filled it with wood, loppings and 
prunings and chunks of grubbed-up root from brake 
and orchard and shrubberies, that were dried and stored 
for the purpose. After breakfast the maid mixed the 
flour and water, and had her dough ready in a big red 
pan. The odd man had in the meanwhile trotted across 
the fields to the public-house at Croes-y-Ceiliog, a little 
more than a mile away. Here they brewed on Mondays, 
and from the brewing the man brought away a small 
bottle, part froth, part brown liquid, vague-looking stuff 
called barm. It was mixed in with the dough in the 
red pan; the pan was placed on a chair right in front 
of the kitchen fire, and strangely muffled in a blanket. 
Presently the heavy, stodgy mass of the dough began 
to behave strangely, as if a spell were working in it 
and upon it. It stirred and swelled; it heaved and 
bubbled, till the moment came for it to be ladled out 
into the tins. The sticks in the vaulted oven had 
flamed and fallen into ash on the oven floor. The ash 
was raked out ; a lump of the dough was run in on a 
plank to try the heat—and the final result was excellent 
hot bread for tea. And if it had not been for the barm 
from Croes-y-Ceiliog we should not have had bread 
for tea, but damper, unleavened stuff; nourishing 

‘possibly, but heavy and unpleasing. 


ar few parables or analogies are perfect; butspeak- 

ing roughly, I would say that this process of bread- 
making gives a good notion of the influence of the 
Celtic spirit of Wales on English literature ; the influence 
of a strange ferment on a mass of good, wholesome stuff, 
which perhaps might be a little heavy without it. The 
analogy is imperfect, as I have hinted. On the one 
side take the barm, the leaven, which stands for the 
Welsh influence. In itself it was but froth melting in 
a muddy fluid—force without substance. I would not 
press that analogy too harshly, though I maintain, as 
I have always maintained, that in the proper sense of 
the word Wales has not produced a literature, in the 
sense that France and England and Spain have pro- 
duced literatures. I may say that I have no Welsh ; 
and forestalling objections, I declare quite firmly that 
my ignorance of what should have been my native 
language has nothing to do with the matter in hand. 
If I know no Welsh, I know less Spanish; but my 
delight has been in “‘ Don Quixote ” for the last sixty 
years. No doubt my relish for that mighty book would 
be keener if I were a Spanish scholar ; no doubt I miss 
a great deal; but what a world of wonder and delight 
remains. The masterpieces always get translated ; and 
since I have never heard of a Welsh masterpiece in 
translation, I conclude that there is no such thing in 
the original. No masterpieces; but amazing and 
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stirring hints; like whispers, half caught, that seem 
to speak of ineffable secrets. I am sure that the 
ancient Welsh poem called Graves’’—‘Y 
Beddau,” if I have not forgotten—is very far from 
being one of the great poems of the world; but there 
is one line in it that thrills the heart—‘‘ Vain is it to 
seek the grave of Arthur.” There is no “ King Lear” 
in Welsh ; but there are matters in “‘ The Mabinogion ” 
story of Branwen, the daughter of Llyr, which are of 
the very mastery of enchantment. There is a life that 
is all human, both bodily and spiritual, with its agonies 
and joys, its triumphs and its tragedies of the body 
and the spirit. That is the life of ‘‘ King Lear ”’ and of 
“Romeo and Juliet.” But there is also the life that 
is almost beyond surmise, and altogether beyond exact 
speech and definition. It lies on the very verge of 
imaginable things; its speech is in symbols which are 
almost music; and its secret tones murmur when, in 
the tale of Branwen, ‘‘ there came three birds, and 
began singing unto them a certain song, and all the 
songs they had ever heard were sorry compared thereto ; 
and the birds seemed to be a far way off, over the sea, 
and yet they were clear as if they had been close at 
hand.” A fairy-tale? Perhaps; and perhaps again 
there are men now living who have listened to the three 
birds of Rhiannon. Which is as if one remarked 
casually: ‘‘ Do you know that Bach’s Fugue in C minor 
is founded on fact ? ” 


in a sense I apologise for the analogy of the barm; and 

again I should apologise for the analogy of the dough 
before the leaven was set in it. England after all is 
something more, artistically, than a mere heavy stodge. 
Pure, undiluted Saxon England even, with its Cadmon, 
has a spirit of its own, and the native goodness of the 
life-sustaining wheat ; but the later England has also 
the salt vigour of the Norsemen, and the grace which 
the gallicised Norsemen brought with them from 
Normandy. The mass ready for the Welsh leaven was 
a good, sound mass; not devoid of savour. 

Yet, after all pardon sought on either side, the analogy 
of the barm and the dough holds good, From Celtdom 
at large, and from the Welsh in particular, there did 
enter into English literature in the making a certain 
strange leaven. And its work and office were this: 
that there is an element in our literature wholly peculiar 
to it, not shared so far as I know by the literature of 
any other people, whether ancient or modern. It is diffi- 
cult to define it exactly ; as we have seen, its origins in 
Welsh hover on the verge of intelligible things. It 
refuses to be brought to the question of the logical 
understanding; if you ask: “Now what exactly 
does this mean ?”’ you will get no answer. But before 
you turn away in disgust, remember that the same 
question, if asked of pure or absolute music, will meet 
with the same silence. This strange element has been 
given all sorts of names; it has been called the sense 
of wonder, the sense of ecstasy; its product has been 
defined as “‘ the fairy way” of writing; but I think 
that it avoids all description and every attempt at 
definition. It is present mostly in a weak solution, as 
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the chemists would say, in a great deal of our literature ; 
it is to be found, in its pure strength, in such poems 
as Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale and in Coleridge’s 
“ Kubla Khan.” It manifests again in Poe : 
** Bottomless vales and boundless floods, 
And chasms, and caves, and Titan woods, 
With forms that no man can discover 
For the tears that drip all over ; 
Mountains toppling evermore 
Into seas without a shore ; 
Seas that restlessly aspire, 
Surging, unto skies of fire ; 
Lakes that endlessly outspread 
Their lone waters—lone and dead— 
Their still waters—still and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily.” 
And, more perfectly : 
“Now all my days are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy grey eye glances 
And where thy footstep gleams— 
In what ethereal dances, 
By what eternal streams.” 
But in its quintessence, as I have said, this strange 
and unearthly spirit must be sought in ‘‘ Kubla Khan ”’ 
and in Keats’s Ode. In those lines : 
“The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn,” 
are to be found, as someone has said recently, the very 
heart and soul of poetry. And the question arises—how 
did this secret leaven of Wales enter the mass of English 
literature ? 


~ is not a simple one. The Odes of Horace are a 
conscious following of Greek models. The French 
“ Gil Blas ” imitates pretty closely the picaresque tales 
of Spain. A great part of the literature of England in 
the eighteenth century followed, or tried to follow, 
classic tradition as interpreted by the seventeenth 
century French. Kingsley clearly had Rabelais well in 
mind when he wrote “The Water Babies.” The 
problem is much more difficult when we deal with the 
passage of the magic of Wales into English literature. 
But most of it comes by way of Malory’s fifteenth century 
book, the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur.”’ This in its turn derives 
from a number of romances, written in French, roughly 
between 1170 and 1220. And the heart of these romances 
is the Legend of the Grail. And whence did that come ? 
Between forty and fifty years ago the late Professor 
Saintsbury, most learned of literary critics and his- 
torians, was confronted by this question, and was forced 
to abandon it unsolved. There were magic feeding 
vessels in plenty on all sides ; bowls and cauldrons that 
never failed to provide meat and drink, and could never 
be exhausted, were to be found in Welsh tradition, 
in Irish tradition and even so far away as in the 
“ Kalevala ” of Finland. But, as Professor Saintsbury 
perceived very clearly, none of these bowls, or horns, 
or cauldrons of plenty was the Holy Grail. That indeed 
furnished the Arthurian knights with the meat and 
drink that they desired, but it furnished them with 
supernal mysteries also, as anybody may discover by 
consulting no more remote source than Tennyson’s 
Idyll of the Holy Grail. Saintsbury could find no 
origins, in Welsh literature or elsewhere, for the legend, 
and had to content himself with the statement that 
somehow, in the last quarter of the twelfth century, 
the heather was on fire with it. 
And indeed the problem is an obscure and difficult 
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one. Saintsbury and his fellow-seekers did not find 
what they wanted, because they did not look in the 
right place. The sources of the Grail legend are not 
to be found in the remnants of the ancient literature 
of Wales, but in the lives of the Welsh saints, written 
in Latin towards the end of the eleventh century, by a 
Bishop of St. David’s, representing certainly very old 
traditions; also in the Life of St. Columba, written 
by St. Adamnan in the seventh century. The chalice 
of the French romances was, in the first place, a portable 
altar given to St. David: as the eleventh century Life 
says: “A certain hallowed altar in which the Lord’s 
Body had reposed, which abounded in innumerable 
virtues. Never was this altar seen after the death of 
the Bishop ; but it lies hidden, covered with skins. . . 
And hence the common people call it the Gift from 
Heaven.”’ And then of another saint, Caranoc: to 
him “ Christ gave an honourable altar from on high, 
the colour of which no man might discern.” 


ROM such sources, from these tales and from many 
others like them, from all the lingering traditions of 
the vanished Celtic Church, from whispers that the Offeren, 
a rite that was not the rite of Rome, was still celebrated 
in secret oratories on the hills and in the forests ; from 
the legend of St. Columba, who was heard to sing 
“certain spiritual songs which had never been heard 
before,” when he went apart to a place from which a 
shining glory issued; from the rumour of the altars, 
the “ gifts from heaven ”’ that had once belonged to the 
holy and wonder-working saints of Wales, now hidden 
in dark places of concealment ; from these fragments 
of a lost and ruined world of sanctity and wonder, came 
that sense of enchantment which sets the Grail legend 
apart, and high above all other legends. 

How these stories penetrated into the Anglo-Norman 
world must be a matter of conjecture. There were 
castles in South Wales in the middle of the twelfth 
century where the two races, the Welsh and the Normans, 
met; at Manorbier, in Pembrokeshire, the lord was 
Norman and the lady Welsh; there must have been 
opportunity enough in such a place for Welsh and 
French ecclesiastics to exchange legends. 

And so the wonder from Wales leavened the ro- 
mances and passed into English literature through 
Malory, and has haunted our speech to this day. 


LETTERS OF GEORGE DEMPSTER TO SIR ADAM 
FERGUSSON (1756-1813). Edited, with some account of 
his life, by James Fergusson. 18s. net. (Macmillan.) 

How amazing (or is it not ?) that a man of the power 
and parts of George Dempster should have fallen so much 
into oblivion. He was one of the greatest of eighteenth 
century Scotsmen (1732-1818)—he contradicted Dr. 
Johnson. He sat in the House of Commons for nearly 
thirty years. He was no place-hunter, and always had the 
courage of his convictions. He opposed the American 
War. As so often happens with men who attempt to 
hold on to any sort of integrity in the world of politics, 
he became disillusioned. ‘‘ The beauty of our Government 
is that, without destroying the virtues, it is adapted to 
the vices of our species.’ But he was a practical man 
as well as politician, a pioneer in scientific agriculture, and 
worked for the provision of roads (and lighthouses), His 
Fishery Society was an attempt at the economic regenera- 
tion of the Highlands. He introduced a system of heating 
by hot air at his family home. He was no mean scholar— 
and his zest for life comes out in these letters to Mr. 
Fergusson’s forbear. Mr. Fergusson interposes before the 
self-portrait just as much as is necessary, and is himself 
a model to all who deal with letters and journals. 
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by Ernest Rhys 


EARS ago, when I had published in my innocence 
a book of ‘“‘ Welsh Ballads,” the best of editors 
(C. P. Scott) of the best of papers (the Manchester 
Guardian) asked me for a weekly article on Welsh 
writers and Celtic topics. I was doubtful about it, 
being at best a London Welshman, to whom the tyranny 
of the pen only allowed an occasional visit to the old 
country. But that land has a lure you cannot escape, 
if its blood is in you, for to quote an old poet: 
“‘ There by the hill runs the seaward stream 
Where the seamews brood ; 
And there lies the Vale of Cwm Deuddwr 
Where the speckle-breast sings in the privet wood.” 
Moreover I had a counsellor—next best thing to a Welsh 
wife, an Irish one! and she urged me to accept. So 
for many years that Guardian article went on, serving 
as a “‘ Welsh Interlude” in the London programme. 
And now that another editor has prompted a casual 
contribution on similar lines I am tempted to recall 
some of the writers, prose and verse, who figured in the 
Welsh scene and helped me to keep my birthright. 
What I owed to that scene, mountain and valley, 
town and village, it would be hard to tell. My father 
was a “ Sir Gaer,” native of the shire of Carmarthen ; 
and in the south that town, and in the north the other 
Caer, Caernarvon, were special landmarks in the chart. 
I wandered far, from Mon to Morganwg, St. David’s to 
Holyhead, climbed Cader Idris in cloud and sun and 
Eryri in rain and snow; often on the track of that 
vagabond poet Dafydd ab Gwilym. His odes were my 
pocket companion, and I hoped one day to make a 
book of them, recast for English readers. But his 
Welsh is too crisp and curled, too melodic to be easily 
Englished : 


“‘ Like the song of Howel Vaughan, 
Who chose his words so fit and few, 
They brought the very sun to view!” 


Was there ever such a lover of woods (and one must 
add wood-nymphs) as that medieval unsaintly David ! 
The pocket volume of his poems I long carried was one 
in the “ Cyfres-y-Fil”’ series edited by the late Owen M. 
Edwards (my first Welsh inductor). But that copy 
was lost, and now I have a better edition edited by 
Ifor Williams. As it was, I almost cracked my brain 
in trying to translate him; for he is as hard to 
translate as Heine or Francois Villon. 

But now a note (from the old Guardian file) about 
his editor, that extraordinary bookman, Owen M. 
Edwards, whose monthly, Cymru, was a familiar budget 
in the days before the War. What with Oxford, the 
House of Commons, Llanuwchllyn, and his endless books 
and magazines, ““O. M. E.”’ (as we called him) per- 
sistently overworked, and died before his time. The 
note dated January, 1921, describes the curious little 
Oxford club of Welsh poets and others called “‘Y 
Dafydd” (after Dafydd ap Gwilym) : 


“Of that society ‘O. M.’ was the inspirer, master 
spirit, and apparently also the secretary. It was first 
set on foot in the autumn term of 7885. ‘ We were all 
young and quick of idea, and as iron sharpeneth iron so 
the faculty of one helped to give an edge to the faculty 


of another. And the crown of it all was the spell cast 
by the words of Owen Edwards.’ When a little society 
of that kind has been formed of congenial spirits and 
potential new beginners in art or letters, it has often 
become a nursery of famous men. So it was with the 
‘P. R. B.’ And in the Oxford Celtic chronicle ‘Yy 
Dafydd ’ and ‘ O. M. E. ’ its instigator, deserve a special 
note. He, to be sure, was a rare stimulator of his 
fellows and carried in his too active brain the ideas and 


schemes of ten men, while he had only the physical 
powers of one.” 


Y own Oxford Welsh memories run back to an older 
man than O. M. E.—my famous namesake, the 
Professor of Celtic, Sir John Rhys. He was one of the 
wittiest of Oxford pundits, and to dine with him and 
Lady Rhys and his two distinguished daughters at 
the Lodging, Jesus College, was a delight. 

Among the post-War pages in this Guardian Welsh 
“Commonplace-Book,” here is one that takes its 
reader to Dublin and the Celtic Congress there, nine 
years ago. Two of the most brilliant, keenly critical 
and provocative of the Welsh congressers were disciples 
and Oxford pupils of Sir John Rhys — Professor 
W. J. Gruffydd and the late Sir John Morris Jones. 
To quote the note: 


“On one Welsh field-day (when I was among the 
listeners) ‘W. J. G.’ went with characteristic vim for 
Matthew Arnold as a pioneer of Celtic delusion ; that a 
certain semi-mystical quality set Welsh poetry apart 
from all others. Having settled the business of what 
we may call the ‘Celtic glamorists,’ he went on as a 
veteran to hail the new school of Welsh poets, and fairly 
rose to superlatives. ‘No such miracle in Welsh litera- 
ture at any time as that which has happened in the last 
twenty years!’ With this crescendo after the Arnold 
deprecations, we Welsh listeners went away rejoicing ; 


and our enthusiasm was shared by the whole congre- 
gation.’ 


E greatest of all Welsh bookmen that I knew was 
the late J. H. Davies of Cwrt Mawr, who became 
Principal of Aberystwyth—another of Sir John Rhys’s 
clan of scholars. Davies had a superb faith in the 
endurance of his mother-tongue in the comity of 
languages. ‘‘ Over two centuries,” he said, “‘ since an 
Oxford Welsh curate, anxious for promotion in the 
English Church, confidently predicted that Welsh would 
not last another generation. To the destroying powers 
he counted on, think how many more have been added 
since his day—a powerful English press, the railways, 
the tourist flood, and the industrial and commercial 
impact. Yet in spite of everything it survives.” 
To-day a group of young poets, the most inspired 
we have had for generations, is breathing new life 
into the old language, and the proverbial million Welsh 
speakers remain. The Welsh people gain by being 
bilingual; it has become a second nature to them to 
use the two tongues. The Welshman to-day moreover 
has to be strong enough to hold his own in the outer 
world, to live in it and yet keep his birthright. If he 
can do that, he can keep alive his own literature and 


sustain the art, imagination, music and romance which 
can save it from corruption. 
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THE FACE OF WALES 


by J. D. 


“ Their Lord they shall praise ; 
Their language they shall keep ; 
Their land they shall lose, 
Except Wild Wales.” 


ALIESIN, singing some twelve or thirteen centuries 
ago, before the Saxon learned to “ ride a Raleigh ”’ 
through the valleys of Powys and Gwynnedd, and 

before the Celt realised the superior social status afforded 
by the Brummagem style of architecture, could afford 
to prophesy in so moderate a style. And for many 
centuries his prophecy held good; the bareness and 
the remoteness of the Welsh mountains preserved them 
for centuries from the visitations of the Egberts and 
Leofrics, the Reginalds and Rogers, and the Peregrines 
and Carnabys of history. But times are changed ; 
what formerly repelled by its sterility now attracts by 
its picturesqueness, and what the soldier and the settler 
disdained is falling before the jerry-builder and the 
tourist agency. 

There is no doubt that Cassandra was taken to dis- 
plays of the Trojan fire-brigade and the opening of 
the municipal waterworks, as well as to the autumn 
manceuvres ; she was shown that Troy could not be 
burned ; it was impossible for the new defences to be 
stormed. The traveller who enters Wales by Hereford 
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or Shrewsbury, or who approaches Snowdonia by the 
Holyhead road, will be told, and may be persuaded, that 
the danger is imaginary ; he will see few (though to the 
discerning eye enough) signs of the ravaging of the 
country-side. But let him approach along the north 
coast, or let him visit one or two “ resorts” in Mon- 
mouth or Glamorgan—Wild Wales has become Wild 
Suburbia. 

The problem which Wales has to face is whether this 
growth of suburbia can be checked and controlled, or 
whether at no great distance of time the country will 
become merely a collection of isolated ‘‘ beauty spots.” 
The danger is by no means remote, and it is manifold, 
though two aspects stand out: the. possibility—even 
the likelihood—of the haphazard development of large 
areas, especially in the few remaining stretches of un- 
spoiled coastline; and, beyond this, the problem of 
the design of individual houses and buildings. 

In England, after the War, the sudden demand for 
housing, and subsequently the drift of industry to new 
areas, provided problems which there was insufficient 
machinery or experience to face. Wales is not without 
her share of these problems but, outside the industrial 
area in the south, the chief increase in housing is, and 
will be, in the tourist centres, and especially is this so 
on the coast; and the question is—will the west 
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and south-west coasts profit by the mistakes of the 
north ? 

There is this further difficulty—that we have had, 
unlike England, no strong tradition of civic life. Wales 
has no Bath, no Brighton to inspire us. Except for the 
small market town, generally clustering round some 
military centre, no towns of any size arose until the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, which brought, the 
one the large industrial, and the other the tourist centre. 
The inspiration provided by the overcrowded tenements 
and squalid streets of the Victorians, or the pressed- 
brick chapels and town halls of the Edwardians is of a 
negative character. 


HERE remain the old market towns. Typically Welsh 
are such places as Dolgelley, Cardigan or Bala, but 
the best of them, from an architectural point of view, 
such as Brecon, Montgomery or Abergavenny, owe their 
charm in a great measure to English influence.* The 
hand of the English Georgian style lies heavy—or light 
—upon them. The half-timbered style so beloved of 
the tourist in spite of, or perhaps on account of its 
“picturesque ’’ nature, does not possess great civic 
virtues, and it was fortunate indeed that so essentially 
an urban—an urbane—style as the Georgian was at 
hand to take its place. And this typically ‘‘ English ” 
Georgian style was also admirably adapted to the 
sterner materials of Wales ;_ the square grey stone farm- 
houses of the uplands, with their many-paned white 
wood or iron casements, afford an excellent example 
of the fitness of buildings to their environment. 

The strength of the Welsh building tradition lies in 
the cottage and the farm-house ; solidly built for the 
most part of stone, and limewashed outside with a 
delightful variety of colour—cream, pink or milky blue 
—they would seem to provide an excellent type for 
imitation and for evolution. This is not a plea, as many 
people think, for a closer imitation of their drainage 
system; their simplicity, their proportions and their 
colour are rather suggested as models alike for the 
modern workman’s cottage or holiday-maker’s bungalow. 
But this fine tradition is in danger of being lost. 
Simplicity. no longer attracts, and a superior social 
status is apparently given by the ‘‘ twopence coloured ” 
red and yellow brick (with red-brick walls and silver- 
painted railing as a first line of defence against 
social inferiors). 

It is an interesting question why the revival of intense 
nationalism has done so little to foster pride in such a 
practical embodiment of the virtues of the Welsh as 
this tradition of building. We are constantly told that 
our Bishops must speak Welsh, that our County Council- 
lors must speak Welsh, but the champions of the Welsh 
language are content that our buildings should speak 


English—and with a pronounced Birmingham accent 
at that! 


HE surely is the real English tyranny; the 

tyranny of pressed bricks and sham half-timbered 
gables ; the tyranny that uses the country-side of Wales 
as a blackboard on which to chalk up the merits of 
bicycles and soft drinks. Are the laws of the land, 


* This is not of course to say that the amateur or the student 
will not find plenty of Welsh feeling in the details, materials, 
etc. I only suggest that the impetus came from England. 
Similarly in Ireland, the Dublin streets and the Irish country 
houses were also legacies of the “ oppressor.” 
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applied equally to England and Wales, really so 
obnoxious to the individual in the smaller country ? 
The only tyranny from which the Welshman (and the 
Welsh tourist industry) suffers, and from which the 
Englishman is free, is one of the Welshman’s own 
choosing—the dry Sabbath. 

The real objects of the wrath and scorn of the more 
extreme type of nationalist are not so much the 
interloping Englishman, but those Welshmen whose 
crime it is not to be monoglot speakers of Welsh—the 
“ Boneddig ’’ who may keep his cottages in repair and 
who may have kept alive the traditions of the country- 
side, but who cannot read the poems of Llywarch Hen ; 
the old type of rector who knew the history of his parish 
inside out, but whose accent smacked more of Oxford 
than of Lampeter. But these types are passing, the 
estates are broken up and the rectors immersed in fétes 
and bazaars; and fresh whipping-boys will have to be 
found. 

How, first of all, are we to obtain or to revive an 
active tradition of deccnt building? How walk the 
narrow path between the suburban horror and the “ olde 
worlde ” cottage ? What is needed is,study and intelli- 
gent adaptation to modern needs of the old Welsh 
tradition of cottage and farm-house. Hopeful signs are 
not wanting; there is much good work being done in 
different parts of the country, notably by such bodies as 
the Welsh Town Planning and Housing Trust ; Snowdon 
is to have a modern hotel, lying low beneath the summit, 
in place of the shacks that now exist ; the much-abused 
“Council House ’’ shows signs of a welcome return to 
simplicity and good proportion; and perhaps the 
cleansing winds of poverty and financial depression may 
sweep away a few miles of sham “ half-timbering,”’ a 
few tons of terra-cotta ‘‘ ornaments.” 

But the time is short and the country is small; and 
the few isolated prophets have to call aloud not only 
to their own countrymen but to the hosts of invading 
Englishmen who descend from their unlovely suburbs 
and carry with them, it seems, their dwellings—for 
there, in the Vales of Llangollen or Clwyd, they appear, 
identical with the villas of Liverpool or Birkenhead, 
down to the last wireless mast. Perhaps it is the long- 
delayed revenge of the Saxon; Wales gave the Tudors 
to England, and the English, in their subtlety, have 
christened their pretentious and insignificant buildings 
“Tudor,” and have deposited them in Wales. 

Year by year more of the Welsh villages are dotted 
with these unappetising dwellings, but more serious is 
the danger which threatens our coasts—which has 
indeed, on certain coastal stretches, already descended. 
It is only a question of a few years, at the present rate 
of advance, before the coasts of Cardigan and Pembroke 
will become indistinguishable from the coast of North 
Wales. Here again the remedy is to hand, and again 
for the most part unused. It can hardly be that the 
danger is still unrecognised, though the proverb, “ pre- 
vention is better than cure,’’ does not, curiously enough, 
find ready acceptance amongst so supposedly an imagina- 
tive race as the Celt; what is not seen is not feared, 
and only when the danger is visible is it realised, when 
the time for prevention is gone and only cure—or pallia- 
tion—remains. How else can we explain the extra- 
ordinary time-lag in Wales in the matter of town and 
country planning? Regional planning schemes, which 
are the only effective means of securing the proper 
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development of large areas, proceed but painfully in 
Wales, which still has only two schemes in operation. 

It has always of course been the taunt of the English- 
man, who can refer only too successfully to history, 
that the Celt is unable to co-operate, and perhaps we 
may see in this a contributory cause of the slow progress 
made; but jealousies between local authorities are not 
unknown in England; and in the politics of Europe, 
just as in the local government of England and Wales, 
it is a slow process to persuade a man that the success 
of his own undertakings is bound up with that of his 
neighbours. 


HERE is no doubt that both Wales and England are 
becoming devastated at a pretty brisk rate, and the 
fight may appear—at moments does appear—to be a 
losing one. But Wales has one great asset—enthusiasm. 
It is a common charge against the Welsh that they talk 
a lot and donothing ;_ but the offence to the Englishman 
is presumably the talk—the Welshman is possessed 
by enthusiasm and the Englishman by indifference, 
and the result in most things is the same. The general 
level of education in fact tends to produce a uniform 
indifference ; the mass of our educated democracy 


THE THEATRE IN WALES 


one-tenth Were school-teachers. The theatre 

was packed; built for twelve hundred, there 
must have been at least two thousand people in it that 
night. Many of them had sat in the same places each 
evening for a week, during the performance of a diversity 
of plays; through Shakespeare, Ibsen, Mary Webb, 
Quintero (now, this last night, the performance was of 
“Children in Uniform ’’). 

When the curtain at last fell, very few left the theatre. 
For twenty minutes they waited patiently while a critic 
collected his thoughts. Then for a further three- 
quarters of an hour they listened attentively, while he 
discussed in detail, from the stage, the whole range of 
the week’s productions. They seemed to take as keen 
an interest in criticism as in acting, to savour it them- 
selves as critically. 

With scarcely an exception, these performances had 
reached a high level. Miners and _ school-teachers 
formed the casts as wll as the audiences ; but at times, 
at least, it was hard for the spectator to believe that he 
was not in a London theatre. It was hard for him to 
remind himself that outside these walls there lay, not 
a large city, but only one blob on that clotted string of 
dwellings which winds its length up the Rhondda 
Valley—a town only one street thick, where coal- 
gtimed sheep come down at night from the hills, 
and bleat among the tram-lines in search of 
garbage. 

If none of these productions would have been the 
sensation of a London season, at least they could have 
appeared at one of the lesser West End theatres without 
anyone very easily noticing the difference. Is it a thing 
to be surprised at therefore that I left the Rhondda, 
when that week was over, profoundly disappointed at 
the present state of the drama in Wales ? 
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stands between the consciousness of the “ highbrow ” 
and the instinct of the “ peasant,” despising the latter 
and fearing the former. 

But in Wales, at any rate, there is this national 
characteristic of enthusiasm—it does not need to be 
driven ; it is only waiting to be led. But whete are the 
leaders who will restore, or create, a proper pride in 
the appearance of the “ Land of my Fathers ’—who 
will think of it, as Mr. Williams-Ellis has said, as the 
“Land of my Children”? Many of the self-appointed 
leaders of the national revival are, of course, too busy 
to look at the country beneath which their heads are 
buried ; they are fully occupied in deciding how far a 
hostile shell shall be allowed to be fired into the neutral 
Welsh territory behind Milford Haven in the glorious 
days to come, when an independent principality 
graciously grants rights of anchorage to an English 
fleet. 

This is the position—a country with an historic past, 
a strong if undirected national sense and an immediate 
danger ; and there is none to lead! One man indeed 
there is, who is a force in Wales, to whom his country- 
men will listen with expectation and whose call they 
will follow. Will he lead us ? 


by Richard Hughes 


Let me define my attitude. A sociologist or an 
educator would have been well satisfied with what he 
saw. The amount of energy, the amount of ability and 
enthusiasm and study that had gone to make those 
productions possible was vast, and beyond question 
admirable. The handicaps which had been overcome 
were enormous. But from the point of view of dramatic 
art, what was the use of it all? We have the London 
theatre in London. From time to time it contributes 
something that is new and exciting to theatrical art ; 
it deserves therefore, in its less inspired moments, a 
certain amount of toleration; but that cannot make a 
Welsh imitation of it, however close and efficient, really 
worth while. What is the use of a change of race, a 
change from a metropolitan to a diffused culture, a 
change from a capitalist audience to a proletarian one, 
if the results are as alike as a big péa and a little pea ? 

I believe in the value, to the civilisation of the world, 
of the Welsh mind. The theatres of Ireland and 
Russia, of Italy and Germany have all contributed some- 
thing new and something characteristic to the history 
of drama. Now the ability of those casts, and the 
remarkably intelligent attitude of the audiences at that 
drama week, could leave no one in doubt that in Wales 
there exists the material for a dramatic movement of 
great interest. What is the matter, that this fluid 
material should be allowed to set in an existing and 
alien mould, instead of being used, as it should be used, 
as a characteristic expression of the Welsh mind ? 

To the Englishman the answer, a damning one, will 
seem obvious. There is no great Welsh contemporary 
drama for the simple reason that there are no Welsh 
dramatists or producers of genius; and it is no more 
use whistling for genius than whistling for the wind. 
To a certain extent there is truth in this; but it is a 
truth which needs accounting for. The Welsh are a nation 
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with the fever of dramatic poetic and writing innate 
in them. Ploughmen compose odes at the plough, and 
boat-builders have been known to reserve their whitest 
planks to write epics on. ‘ Dramas” even are written 
by the hundred ; often interesting, often full of fire, but 
seldom playable. Indeed as a rule these dramas are 
not meant to be played; they are study-drama, to be 
performed not before your eyes but behind them. 
No; I would not attribute the lack of good stage-plays 
to temperamental causes; rather I would look to 
historical ones. The stage in Wales is a new thing. 
The almost boundless interest in it to-day was yester- 
day unknown. It is difficult for an Englishman to 
realise what such a situation means. An Englishman 
has several hundred years of theatrical tradition behind 
him. For that time the machine of a metropolitan 
theatre has been continuously there, a tool which any 
new dramatist of ability could seize, if he had the 
gumption. But imagine a natural dramatist born in 
a country where there was no theatre at all! Where, 
let him write fifty “‘ Hamlets,” there are no trained 
actors to perform, nor theatres to house his plays! 
The poet can write if he has a stick of charcoal; the 
sculptor can carve if he has a hammer and chisel; but 
the theatrical art is unique in the expense and com- 
plexity of the tools which the artist needs before he can 
begin to create—tools both human and inanimate. Is 
it surprising therefore that a poet born in Wales, who 
might have written great plays had there been the 
tools to produce them, should in the past have un- 
consciously renounced a project so certain to be still- 
born, and confined himself to writing of a non-theatrical 
kind? He had only one alternative: to renounce his 
Welshness, and write in the English manner plays which 
the English theatrical machine was capable of realising. 


UT this situation has now changed. As well as the 
amateur machine, which is made of rather soft metal 
(since the artistic essential of autocratic discipline is 
generally lacking) to be of much use to the serious 
dramatist, there has grown up in the last few years a 
new movement which has already begun to bear consider- 
able fruit. This is the project of a permanent but 
nomadic national company of Welsh professionals, 
recruited partly from the professionals among the Welsh 
of the Dispersion, and partly from those amateurs who 
are prepared to give their lives to their art. The 
importance of this movement to the young Welsh actor 
or actress of artistic integrity is obvious. No longer 
need they migrate to England, as every Welsh actor or 
actress before them, from Mrs. Siddons to Emlyn 
Williams, has had to do. At least they have the choice 
of remaining Welshmen. And even more important is 
this project to the would-be Welsh dramatist. A new 
tool, of finer temper, is being forged for him. He is no 
longer faced with the choice of making his plays actable 
by Englishmen, or making them conform tothe thousand- 
and-one small necessities of the amateur company, 
limited in discipline, limited in casting, limited in time 
and intensity of training, and limited, in a way that 
a professional company need not be, by immediate box- 
office considerations.* 


* This sounds paradoxical; but the amateur company, in 
nine cases out of ten, if it is not competing for a prize, is giving 
a performance with the expressed purpose of raising money for 
a particular object—not performing for the performance’s sake ; 
whereas the professional company is its own master, and no one 
cares but its members whether or not it makes a profit. 
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The response has been quicker than might be expected, 
Already there are Welsh plays being written that are 
well worth production by a first-class company. Such 
an able young novelist as Rhys Davies, for instance, has 
turned to play-writing—a thing most unlikely in Wales 
ten years ago. His ‘‘ Bed of Feathers,” and Ronald 
Elwy Mitchell’s ““ Deep Waters ’’—to name only two 
plays that have recently come my way—promise very 
well indeed for a National Welsh Theatre. 


gcwrins of course, the object of the movement is 

to build up a repertory of first-class Welsh plays, and 
with them to tour the Principality (for one must never 
forget, in considering any aspect of Welsh culture, that 
Wales is a country without a capital city); but it has 
other activities. One of the most interesting of these is 
the foundation of an annual summer school at Llangollen. 
The object of this summer school is not only the giving 
of instruction by professionals to amateurs. It is 
intended to provide a theatrical laboratory, where 
amateurs and professionals alike can exchange and try 
out new ideas. A library, both in print and manuscript, 
of Welsh plays has also been established there, and a 
very extensive loan-wardrobe—both of which are at the 
service of the amateur companies. In short, the Welsh 
National Theatre Movement, while realising the primary 
importance of a professional repertory company, realises 
equally clearly that such a company, existing in isolation, 
is not nearly so likely to be fruitful as in cordial alliance 
with the amateur movement. 

While England has been talking for years of plans 
for a National Theatre, and to-day seems no nearer, 
for all her still considerable wealth, to attaining it, 
the Welsh theatre was founded, without misgivings, 
in the depths of the slump, by a single young woman 
without either money or influence. It is still young; 
and it still has many pitfalls in its path and many 
obstacles to overcome; but the obstacles which it 
has already overcome are so considerable that I think 
the future can be faced with a certain amount of 
confidence. The company is at this present moment 
engaged on a tour of Central and South Wales.. No 
doubt it has made, and will continue to make mistakes 
—but the really important thing about the Welsh 
National Theatre is that it exists. 


HE picture then has two sides. The apparent dead- 
ness of technical virtuosity, which I began by 
deploring, is only on the surface. Underneath, the Welsh 
theatre is very much alive indeed, and developing so 
rapidly that I can only write of it as a journalist, trying to 
notice the phase of the moment, and hoping that it will not 
be too ancient history before these words are printed. 
The thing is alive, and may go anywhere ; too much alive 
for one to be able to prophesy its direction, except 
perhaps in a negative way. I think the days of the early 
Cegin school, derivative in part from the Abbey Theatre, 
are over. I think myself that the much-canvassed 
probability of a Christian religious drama is not very 
great—the spiritual clock in Wales is advancing too 
fast. Beyond that it is not safe to go; since I do not 
know what young playwright at the moment may not 
be writing a play, regardless of all the prophesied 
“ tendencies,” that will start the whole thing off again 
down a new path. 
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THE CLEAR HORN 


by Eiluned Lewis , 


WELSHMAN, who had scarcely any Welsh, once 

A told me that it was on the wrong side of Offa’s 

Dyke that he felt most keenly the lack of his 
native tongue. 

“Whenever Welshmen meet together in England,” 
he said, “ they speak in Welsh, though probably most 
of them would not dream of doing so at home. And 
when I’m with them,” he added bitterly, “I feel no 
better than a Saxon! ”’ 

At home in Wales his case was not so grievous. It 
might be that on a remote hill-side he would come 
across some old man or woman speaking no English, 
but such meetings were rare. It was in London and 
the fens of Cambridgeshire, where Welsh societies for- 
gather, that his loss smote him. Cambrians abroad 
have their shibboleths. Joining his countrymen on 
some convivial occasion; warm feelings rising in his 
heart—‘‘ This is where I belong ’’—he was met and 
repulsed by the impenetrable barrier of language. He 
was “no better than a Saxon.” 

Anyone who has attended a service at a Welsh church 
or chapel in London must have been struck by the 
strange effect of mingled languages as the building is 
For a few minutes the congre- 
gation linger on the pavement, greeting each other 
in their own tongue. Gradually the groups break up 
and move away; the tide of English sweeps round 
them; the Welsh voices are scattered and drowned, 
and we go on our way once more, we who have lately 
sweetened the waters of exile by singing the songs of 
Jerusalem, and still hold their music in our hearts. 

Can these things be translated? How far can the 
English-speaking world be let into our secrets? That 
it should be admitted seems to me to be of enormous 
importance—not for England but for Wales. 

When Joseph Conrad turned author he forsook his 
native Polish for the reason that it commanded too 
small an audience, and after carefully weighing French 
and English in the balance, chose the latter and made 
his name for ever. He was exceptional in having three 
languages at his command, but many Welshmen are 
exceptional in having an equal facility in two languages, 
and it is our tragedy that Welsh authors have tended 
to keep their best writing in Welsh. Perhaps, for all 
but the greatest minds, this ease of expression in more 
than one medium is a snare, and explains why Wales— 
a land of poets—has produced no literary genius of 
absolutely first rank. 

Have the Irish ever realised their supreme luck ? 
All the wit and poetry of their race have been turned, 
until now without hindrance, into the main stream of 
one of the great languages of civilisation. And yet 
the Irishman, not content with having given the world 
Goldsmith, Sheridan, Swift and Yeats, must needs 
fasten a brass ring in his coat to show us that he has 
acquired Irish. We Welsh can afford to smile at that ; 
at least we refrain from decorating ourselves when we 
speak our own tongue. 


Language is man’s best invention. At its highest 
it is something which liberates the spirit—sets it free, 
so that “spirit may meet with spirit.” To-day it 
threatens to become a confusion of tongues and a 
breeding-ground of faction. To travel through Central 
Europe is to pass from one cockpit to another—each 
cock priding itself on crowing in its own lingo. In Spain, 
which gave mankind “ Don Quixote,” you must learn to 
speak Catalan as well as Castilian to make your wants 
known. Forsaking the common ground of common 
speech, nations are splitting up into groups, cut off from 
each other by the artificial revival and cultivation of 
ancient barriers. The ways of nationalism are many and 
twisted, and most of them lead away from the high 
road of civilisation. 

Too much insistence on differences is surely a sign 
of immaturity, recalling one’s own childhood. At the 
age of fourteen, in an English boarding school, I was so 
ardently nationalist that I must have sickened my 
companions of the very name of Wales. On May 24th, 
Empire Day was celebrated among us with salutes to 
the Union Jack, flowing oratory from a patriotic clergy- 
man of the Church of England (it was War-time) and 
the singing of martial songs. Throughout these proceed- 
ings, in common with several of the Scottish contingent, 
I maintained the aloof, slightly critical attitude of your 
dyed-in-the-wool Liberal Nonconformist, and when 
Mr. Kipling’s hymn about “ lesser breeds ”’ was followed 
by washy English words set to the tune of “ Hén wlad 
fy nhadau,”’ I maddened my immediate neighbours and 
the music mistress by singing the words of the Welsh 
national anthem all through in Welsh, as loudly as 
possible. 

Well, that is all a long time ago, and it often strikes 
me, when I hear Welshmen insisting on their language, 
that some of my countrymen have never grown up. 
Their patriotism is taking the childish form of delighting 
to shout Welsh words when everyone else is using 
English. The Welsh essence, could our nationalists 
believe it, is not dependent upon language ; it may be 
distilled equally in English, which is after all probably 
the best vehicle for thought which the world has known 
since ancient Greek. 

Parochialism has never been characteristic of Welsh 
civilisation. Read the stories of the Mabinogion 
and the lives of the Celtic saints, and see how saints and 
warriors come and go between Ireland, France and 
Britain. To-day we squabble round the parish pump 
and expect the English to be interested in the colour of 
our water. And what dirty water we bring up in our 
buckets ! 

We Welsh are past-masters in the art of misrepresent- 
ing ourselves, partly because we cannot stop thinking 
of ourselves as Welsh and “‘ different.’’ The highbrow 
cult of Central European rural gloom has much to 
answer for in Welsh and Anglo-Welsh literature to-day. 
Every remote country district has its dark corners, its 
sordid secrets; but in these islands it is the Welsh 
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who have cried out: ‘‘ We too beat our wives and lead 
them with halters round the fields, look you, and drown 
them in dark, oozy pools, and cheat our neighbours and 
pretend to be pious. And we will write all this down 


in a grotesque language which is neither Welsh nor 
English, and it will make you see how different we 


are. 

But “‘ differences ” are perishable. Literature is con- 
cerned with the eternal and universal springs of life, 
and whether they rise in Hans Andersen’s Denmark, 
in Selma Lagerléf’s Varmland, in Alphonse Daudet’s 
Tarascon or Yeats’s Ireland matters not at all. 

As a race we have many gifts, but chiefly, it seems to 
me, we have the subtlety and wisdom of an old civilisa- 
tion. Our minds are ancient and complicated, and 
there is always one more door in them waiting to be 
unlocked. Our refinement, like our democracy, is not 
assumed ; it is in our fibre. Some of us may like 
money (there are worldly as well as unworldly Welsh- 
men), but it does not alter our sense of values; we 
think no more of a man because he is rich. More than 
most people we care for the life of the intellect ; in 
music and poetry we find the necessary solace for the 
nostalgia which haunts us, as it haunts all those who 


EUROPE: TWO SOLUTIONS 


Crisis in Europe. 


By George Slocombe. 10s. 6d. (Selwyn & Blount.) 


European Journey. 


By Philip Gibbs. 8s. 6d. (Heinemann & Gollancz.) 


R. SLOCOMBE has long been recognised as one 
of the most brilliant of the many able correspon- 
dents who have striven to keep the British public 

informed of events in Europe during the post-War years. 
His new book is worthy of his reputation. It is a 
masterly survey of recent political history ; a valuable 
contribution to the cause of peace. 

Ever since the War-victors rose from their seats after 
carving up the spoils at Versailles, the European stage 
has been occupied by a tragedy of greed and fear, 
intrigue and vengeance. To some observers it seems 
that the gloomy drama, with its episodes of revolution, 
incendiarism and assassination is moving inexorably to 
the final catastrophe of another World-War even worse 
than the last. Mr. Slocombe makes no attempt to 
minimise the danger, but puts forward as an alternative 
“a new European system of political and economic 
security which will, in fact if not in name, create the 
foundations for, and ultimately bring into being a 
Union or Federation of the States of Europe.” This is 
not by any means a novel idea, but the author’s re- 
statement of the case for such a solution of the 
Continental problem is made at an opportune moment, 
and could scarcely have been more ably presented. 

The rise of the dictators, the French fear of Germany 
(intensified by Hitler’s violent progress), the Balkan 
tangle and the problem of the Saar are only a few of 
the subjects dealt with in this far-reaching record and 
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desire spiritual things. And we have towards one 
another a tenderness which has been strangely distorted 
into savagery by some of our writers. 

When the Welshman listens to his own wise heart and, 
forgetting himself and his race, sets down what he finds 
there, we shall have the true literature of Wales, whether 
written in Welsh or English. 


““While you are listening 
To the clear horn, 
Forget men, everything 
On this earth new-born, 
Except that it is lovelier 
Than any mysteries. 
Open your eyes to the air 
That has washed the eyes of the stars 
Through all the dewy night : 
Up with the light, 
To the old wars: 
Arise, arise.” 


Those words are by Edward Thomas, a Welsh poet to 
whom both England and Wales were “ lovelier than 
any mysteries”; who sang in English with the 
authentic voice of the Welsh bard, and who has left 
behind an imperishable name. 


by Arnold Dawson 


analysis of contemporary history. Some readers may 
argue that the author has under-estimated the strength 
of the industrial and financial interests at work behind 
the smoke-screen of international politics, but none can 
fail to admire the skill with which he has unravelled 
so many tangled skeins, and the eloquence of his plea 
for a new effort towards collective security. 

Another famous newspaper correspondent, Sir Philip 
Gibbs, has approached some of the same problems from 
a different angle. Journeying through France, Switzer- 
land and Italy, Germany, Austria and Hungary, he 
talked with men and women in many walks of life, and 
has here recorded these conversations. It must not be 
imagined however that “ European Journey ”’ consists 
merely of a series of interviews. It is also a delightful 
travel book, containing many of those beautiful descrip- 
tive passages in which its author excels. But his 
conclusions are far from cheerful. ‘‘ We are drifting, 
lurching and hurrying,” he writes, “‘ towards a new 
war, of uncertain date but of certain consequence to 
present statesmanship,” and he quotes the words of a 
woman selling newspapers in Geneva—‘ Everybody 
wants to pull the eiderdown over his own head.” It is 
in the intelligence of the common crowd that he finds 
the one hope for a recovery of tranquillity. His appeal 
to the nations of Europe and the world “to set up 
an international code of law, and to enforce its decisions 
against any criminal group of gunmen—any nation of 
gangsters—by common action against these law- 
breakers,”’ reinforces Mr. Slocombe’s plea for a Federa- 
tion of the States of Europe working in harmony with 
the League of Nations. 
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a O thousand words on Wales ’—why certainly, 
and with all my heart, for there is much that 
I would say about this country of mine, so 
much indeed that if two thousand are to be any use 
at all, I must pick and order those words most carefully. 

Quite frankly, I find the inescapable fact that I am 
a Welshman a source both of pride and humiliation— 
pride because I believe that all Celts (and the Welsh 
not the least) have special perceptions, qualities and 
aptitudes of great potential value to civilisation (a real 
civilisation that is, not our present synthetic sham) ; 
humiliation because I feel that we rarely live up to our 
latent powers and are apt to be too complacently 
content—even admiringly surprised—at our generally 
rather second-rate achievements. ‘‘ Pretty good—for 
a Welshman ”’ is, or ought to be, an intolerable insult 
instead of, as it too often is, fair commendation. 

“Marvellous—but then of course he’s Welsh” is 
what we should rather learn to expect as normal com- 
ment, at any rate in the arts and sciences, once we ceased 
to regard ourselves as a small, remote and rather behind- 
hand province of the United Kingdom, where any sort 
of competence should be praised as commendable and 
exceptional under the handicapping circumstances of 
junior partnership. 

As though size, or numbers or language, had anything 
in the world to do with native genius and its justifying 
expression. 

Look at Sweden—a nation with a population less 
than that of London and only a little more than that 
of Wales: what talent, what enterprise, what relative 
prosperity, what wise administration, what gracious 
towns and cities, what a seemly, well-planned, well- 
ordered country-side ! 


In Portmeirion 
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“AS MILD AS 
MAY BE” 


by Clough Williams-Ellis 


Yes, I am admiringly jealous of Sweden, 
and should certainly have been born a Swede 
had I had my way. However, having been 
denied the privilege, I have tried to persuade 
myself that what is possible to that small 
nation should not be for ever impossible to 
mine, though I am well aware that a civilised 
sensitiveness to the visual arts generally, and 
the plastic ones in particular, could scarcely 
become a Welsh characteristic for several 
generations or even centuries—so slight 
seems our present awareness of any art- 
forms other than those of music, drama and 
literature. 

That the Welshman has certain advantages 
over the Scandinavian I most readily concede 
—he is quicker, has a livelier intelligence and 
is a far more sociable and amusing creature 
generally. 

But admittedly, I write as an architect 
and town-planner, as one passionately con- 
cerned for the preservation of my country 
from the destructive mishandling that ignor- 
ance and greed have lately and so grievously 
inflicted on the more delectable and accessible parts of 
England. 

I dread the nightmare advance of mean building and | 
planless exploitation, of which we have already had 
premonitory samples here and there along our coasts, 
where some of the most charming spots have been 
spoiled and vulgarised beyond redemption by short- 
sighted, smash-and-grab, speculating jerry-builders and 
their foolish dupes. With due care and forethought, 
these places might have been efficiently and graciously 
developed at no more cost and to far greater profit with 
out any violence being done to the natural beauties 
that had originally made the places desirable. And it 
is this crazy waste of natural assets and opportunities 
for imaginative and sympathetic development that 
seems to me so disastrous. 


E perc far, it is merely through good luck and in spite 
of bad management that Wales—North Wales at 
any rate—is still relatively unblemished, save where the 
enterprising main railway lines have connected certain 
spots on, for instance, the North Carnarvonshire coast 
too conveniently to the industrial Midlands. They have 
thus provided the unfortunates of those regions with a 
welcome opportunity for escape from their native nasti- 
ness, and at the same time given a fine chance for the 
Welsh to show with how little sense or foresight greedy 
individuals in a hurry to make money can meet and 
foster a reasonable demand. 

The good luck consists in the fact that the most 
accessible parts of the country were not the best, and 
that development—mere planless exploitation of a 
singularly foolish sort for the most part—has tended to 
take place around the early railway-made centres and 
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has, after the manner of fly-papers, left the real, honest- 
to-God Welsh country-side practically uninfected ‘by 
alien vulgarity. 

But I see a time coming, and coming soon, when the 
visitor, become more sophisticated and more civilised 
generally, will no longer be content with what has been 
prepared for him at such great cost and with so little 
sense, and will demand a certain seemliness and amenity 
in his surroundings—even asking that his lodging-house 
shall not look like a Victorian police-station gone gay, 
or the illegitimate offspring of a Peacehaven bungalow 
on stilts. Desiring something well-mannered and 
reasonable, he will give the present ‘resorts’’ the 
go-by. 

“Good,” you may say—‘ they deserve it,” but, and 
this is the snag—it will mean fresh building in fresh 
places—yet more of the country spoilt (because, though 
better than the older buildings, the new ones are pretty 
sure to be bad in themselves and stupidly placed, so 
that the incipient demand for ‘‘ something better ”’ will 
not be efficiently met)—with no permanent benefit for 
anybody save perhaps to a few speculators, and with 
much loss to the unhappy owners of empty property 
in the démodé towns. 


UITE clearly people ave beginning to be more 

amenity-minded—to be more exacting—and very 

soon there will not be enough mugs to rent or buy the 
inept sort of house that used to find an easy market. 

The mug shortage has definitely begun, and is already 
reflected in property dealings where the more alert 
owners are now unloading their obsolete stuff on to 
those unaware of the change. 

Personally I should rejoice to see the speculating 
jerry-builder properly stung at last, as he richly deserves 
to be, but, as usual, it will generally be some poor inno- 
cent dupe of his who finds himself stuck with the 
slumping trash, and who must bear the loss on his 
investment as best he can. I am thus angry because 
my beloved Wales is being degraded by this senseless 
spate of mean building to no purpose, our one great 
asset of superb natural beauty being heedlessly thrown 
away when, with a little more forethought and discre- 
tion, a civilised regard for appropriateness, good lay- 
out and the architectural decencies generally, we might 
still be what we so lately were—and are yet, thank God, 
save in the plague spots—a lovely land, refreshingly free 
from all taint of suburbia, with its own national traits 
as truly characteristic as its language. It is that which 
attracts such foreigners as are worth attracting; it is 
that which still makes the fine Welsh seaboard and its 
noble mountain areas delectable in spite of all our 
wretched little exploitations. 


BY we are steadily losing our natural advantage to 

other regions which, with less to offer, have realised 
how easily ‘‘ bad salesmanship can queer the best 
pitch, and have consequently taken steps to set off their 
goods attractively. What Wales now needs, and needs 
badly, is not more “ write-ups”’ but a very thorough 
clean-up. It is no use advertising if you can no longer 
deliver the goods up to original sample, whether the 
goods be lollipops or landscapes. By taking good care 
of public amenities, controlling roadside advertising, 
regulating building, preserving trees and hedges and 
old buildings of any interest or merit, such areas as for 
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instance the Lake District and the Peak of Derbyshire 
have, as I know well, enticed away an appreciable part 
of the more fastidious public that used as a matter of 
course to make holiday in Wales. 

Such places deserve to gain what we deserve to lose, 
and I complain of nothing save our own short-sighted 
folly. 

We have begun only too clearly to frighten away the 
beneficent goose that has for so long and so obligingly 
laid its golden eggs every summer along our shores. 

I will say nothing about pride, patriotism, the sense 
of fitness or architectural good manners, but base this 
appeal for a saner state of things on the money issue 
only—a less reckless squandering of our national estate 
which, as things are, we look like handing on to our 
unfortunate heirs pretty seriously depreciated. I might 
say something of the inherent dishonesty of battening 
like parasites on the God-given loveliness that we are 
too indolent to protect, but I am striving to be as 
mild as may be. 


Ww* is it, I wonder, that we Welsh are so supine 

and backward in these matters which are else- 
where now being accepted as of vital national im- 
portance ? 

Even if, as I suspect, we are genuinely incapable of 
appreciating visual beauty, no one has so far accused 
us of being blind to our own economic interests. 

Yet so indeed we are. To try and prove that archi- 
tectural good manners were also good business, and that 
it definitely paid to develop a place without defiling it, 
I some years ago founded a little resort on my peninsula 
of Portmeirion at the head of Tremadoc Bay where, 
under the most exacting censorship, it has continued to 
grow in stature and prosperity until I seem to be the 
only one who is not astonished at its undeniable success. 
I guessed how it would be and, happily for me, I guessed 
right. I ‘‘ told them so” and they did not believe it. 
They don’t now. They think that there must be some 
catch somewhere, and that the whole unlikely place is 
an expensive private toy of mine and not an ordinary 
business proposition only made possible and profitable 
by an almost overwhelming public demand. 

I admit that it does seem queer that one should be 
able to make money so very easily—merely by avoiding 
a few of the more usual and obvious blunders—but so 
it is. 

For years I preached what I have here written— 
apparently without effect. Then, in despair of gain- 
ing converts in any other way, I decided to practise 
what I preached and to back my faith with expensive 
works. Now it looks as though the only result may 
be a large and unlooked-for fortune for myself. 

As a by-product of my propagandist experiment in 
owner-development, that is all very well, but if in the 
end it does nothing else but give pleasure to its patrons 
and enrich the proprietor, I shall have to admit that 
Portmeirion has after all been a failure. 

The mere business success of such a venture is almost 
too easy to be interesting, though whether it ever 
achieves its missionary object of persuading my country- 
men that Beauty has an economic value as well as a 
spiritual one, nothing can now take away or spoil the 
fun I have had in following my fancy, and in surprising 
and generally shocking my brother publicans and 
speculators, and my more conventional relations. 
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FROM A WELSHMAN ABROAD 


AM often tempted to wonder why it is that Welsh- 
men who leave their country remain patriots. For 
to be a patriot is to love and be proud of your 

country, and it is difficult to know now why I should 
love and be proud of Wales. For a young Welshman, 
at the present time, to stay in Wales, to devote his life 
to that small country, to find his interests and his purpose 
there, is to condemn himself to a narrow life, which 
offers little opportunity of escape. And yet Welshmen 
who take the first chance to leave their country, many 
never to return, who forget their language to write and 
speak another, remain patriots, in a sense nationalists, 
in a sense racialists. In contact with other peoples, the 
sense of our own race springs strongly and impulsively 
in us; even here in Germany, where racialism has 
become a curse, a form of imbecility, we cannot regard 
our own naive consciousness of being Welshmen as 
something to be ashamed of. But we leave our country, 
and for many it becomes a mere memory, a name for 
our recollections of family and chapel and childhood. 
It is necessary for Welshmen, even those who stay at 
home, to ask why this is so; for the question is whether 
to-day to be a Welshman means anything whatever 
except to be one of a number of people who only too 
easily take for granted that a long if obscure history, 
and a dead culture, will continue for ever to perpetuate 
their nationality. How often in Wales have I not been 
told to be proud of my country, of its history, its heroes, 
its literature, religion and language? Why is it that, 
when I think of such things, they become mere 
phrases shouted at me by eloquent and pompous orators ? 

Why do we read English, French, German, American 

books rather than Welsh ones ; listen to foreign music 
and foreign plays rather than Welsh ones; live in 
foreign countries rather than in Wales? There are 
many reasons, but the most important is this: in books, 
in music, in life, illusions are corrupting, and the Wales 
of the popular patriots is a sentimental illusion. When 
we think of Wales we think of its mountains, its sea, its 
landscape ; we think of our families and of our child- 
hood, and perhaps of chapel-going. In these we find a 
sense of actuality, because they have made us what we 
are; but when we think of the Welsh people we realise 
we are thinking of nothing. We are not a people any 
longer, because we lack the essential condition of being 
a people—a national culture. We have no culture— 
we have only an Eisteddfod, and a Welsh Board of 
Education, and university degrees and senior school 
certificates. 


ig is the.emptiness of Welsh culture and of Welsh 


life that antagonises a Welshman to-day : its senti- 
mentality, its complacency, its dishonesty. Welsh life, 
in so far as there is a national life, is still based upon the 
chapel and its ways of thought; still controlled by 
Nonconformity ; yet the life has gone out of the chapel 
and the passion out of Nonconformity. So long as 
these are the realities of Welsh life, the Welsh people 
must degenerate into a petty and isolated people living 
upon illusions of the past. For since the decay of an 
historical Welsh culture, Welsh life has become a matter 
of mere localism and provincialism—a life of petty gossip 
such as is recorded, side by side with the flattering 
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by Goronwy Rees 


oratory of eminent Welshmen, in the columns of the 
Western Mail or the Liverpool Post. 

But if we think of trying to build up a new culture, 
we are faced at once with a fundamental difficulty. 
Wales is no longer a single country inhabited by a single 
people ; between the Welsh of the North and the 
Welsh of the South there is an absolute gulf—the gulf 
between those who have remained an agricultural 


_ people, isolated from the world except for the summer 


visits of Manchester and Birmingham tradesmen, and 
those who have lived through, and made a hundred and 
fifty years of violent and productive industrial history. 
North Wales has remained confined in its mountainous 
isolation ; its men of ability and energy have emigrated 
to a wider world. South Wales, by its own wealth and 
vitality, has changed, not only itself and England, but 
the world. This achievement is the achievement of 
Welshmen, of the South Wales miners and steel-workers. 
In Wales we are never told that what we should be proud 
of is not mountains, our sentimental memories, our 
national virtues, but the intense activity through which, 
in the last and the present century, the South Wales 
coalfield became one of the decisive forces in modern 
history ; yet there is no other comparable achievement 
in Welsh history. Nor is it merely that wealth has 
come from South Wales; the South Wales workers 
have not only helped to make the history of capitalism 
and dug pits, built railways, docks and harbours ; they 
have also made the history of the working class. The 
South Wales miners have perpetually struck and fought. 
they have been brave, determined and seen the world as 
it really is; they have, by fighting, forced their will 
upon the world. This cannot be said of anything else 
in Wales to-day. Our religious life is decaying and often 
is only a mockery of what it once was; our arts do not 
exist ; our music is that of talented and enthusiastic 
amateurs ; our country is a sea and mountain resort for 
trippers and hikers ; yet it is these that we hold up for 
our admiration. The one noble and admirable force in 
Wales to-day are the South Wales workers and their per- 
petual struggle to revolutionise the life, not only of them- 
selves and their families, but of the entire working class. 


Fox Welshmen it is, or should be, a matter of pride 

that in their struggle the South Wales workers have 
shown not the anonymous militancy which is supposed 
to belong to the working class anywhere and everywhere, 
but a fire and a passion, a vivacity which is specifically 
Welsh. The same passion which once characterised 
Welsh religious life is now to be found in the socialist 
struggles of the miners. They are the true heroes of 
our race, who make us, or should make us, into a people, 
not isolated, not circumscribed, not provincial, but a 
European people. They are for us the open door into 
the real world, and they give us a purpose which is ours 
as Welshmen. And it is they also who show the virtues 
of Welshmen—passion, independence and pride—virtues 
which soon wither in the Celtic paradise of romantic 
patriots. Where else in Wales are there men who can 
say and say truly : ‘‘ We have never given in to tyranny ; 
we have produced untold wealth ; for a hundred years 
we have fought for our bread, our pride, our indepen- 
dence; the whole world has watched our struggle ; 
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even now we are leaders of the workers; by our own 
efforts we have made ourselves into a force which is one 
of the real forces of the world; and though we starve 
now, we will still show the world that a Welshman is 
something to be reckoned with.”” What would be, and 


is bombast in other Welshmen, is the plain truth in the - 


Welsh miners. 


RE is no need to describe the history or the 
character of the Welsh miner. Their history has 
been a long struggle that now has seemed to end in 
poverty and defeat ; their character is one of vitality, 
boldness, vivacity. Elsewhere in Wales there are many 
beautiful things: mountains, rivers, lakes, the sea ; you 
may see sheep on the mountains and cattle in the fields ; 
the air is clean and fresh. And there are farmers, 
labourers, fishermen, ministers, lawyers, tradesmen, 
deacons, pursuing just such contented and sterile lives 
as a million others all over the world, creating nothing, 
producing nothing. There are holiday-makers, climbers, 
hikers, yachtsmen—all those who look on Wales as a 
natural pleasure-ground. There are thousands of ugly 
chapels which are the intellectual centres of the people. 
But you might as well be an Englishman for anything 
you can find to make you proud of being a Welshman. 
Elsewhere too, in the universities, you will find scholars 
founding a Celtic revival upon the Welsh language and 
the ruins of a beautiful mythology. 

In South Wales you will find a country-side dark with 
coal-dust, and the air thick with smoke, and the view 
crowded with factory stacks and slag-heaps and coal 
levels and the strange machinery of the pits; in the 
valleys an endless street of squalid houses huddled at the 
feet of the hills. There the trams and buses rattle up 
and down, and the unemployed lounge against the lamp- 
posts smoking cigarettes. You will find great ports 
where idle ships are rusting and men of all races walk 


THE NINTH OF JULY. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

Mr. Ronald Fraser deals in a super world, and one most 
blissfully so. He simply postulates that he will have no 
grinding of machinery. So in his book the balm of money 
is spread everywhere, white-coated servants bring iced 
cocktails and gin-and-tonic, the girls are of infinite beauty 
and freshness, with hair like a burnished casque. At the 
same time they play polo from school age, dive without 
making a ripple on the water and deeply understand the 
arts both of Matisse and love. All this is most restful 
and puts us in a charming frame of mind. It is like 
being in a fairy tale; nothing is held in by its natural 
limitations. 

In “ The Ninth of July”’ Mr. Fraser takes us to the 
Argentine. Here everything is on the grand scale, the 
pampa, the steers, the Andes, the cherry blossom and 
the hospitality of the Erskines, who live on an estancia 
two hundred miles away from Buenos Ayres, and with whom 
Francis James, artist turned business man, periodically 
goes to stay while conducting his negotiations with Argen- 
tine railways. George Erskine, glorious owner of beeves, 
has‘ three daughters, all exquisite, and one niece, Karen, 
who transcends them, and is divinely inscrutable to boot, 
and who dives even cleaner than they do, and has secretly 
fallen in love with the essential Francis James, as embodied 
in the only picture of his extant in the country. Francis, 
turning reluctantly from Victoria, the most charming and 
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the street, gay, coloured and vivid. The men of all the 
world come into Wales by that port. In the mining 
villages you will see the colliers whose vivacity does not 
die even with starvation ; they have red scarves round 
their necks; they are small and stocky, with dark 
shaven faces. On Saturday nights those who have 
money will be drunk, will sing and fight; they race 
their greyhounds and whippets, and go to football 
matches and to chapel; and to look at them you would 
think them remarkable only for their vivacity and 
gaiety. But they are the leaders, the most advanced, 
the most radical of a million other workers, and they 
have won that position by their own strength and 
courage. Whether you approve their political purposes 
is irrelevant ; what is essential, for a Welshman, is 
that they are not pale ghosts out of the Celtic twilight, 
nor satisfied inhabitants of an obscure province, but 
men whose lives and purposes have a universal quality, 
even though it be that of tragedy. By race, by dialect, 
by temperament they are Welshmen ; they are the men 
in whom and through whom a Welsh people can live again. 

We have a language and a beautiful language; we 
have what other nations lack—a literary tradition and 
convention, and a literary discipline ; but so long as 
we have no life we have nothing to say. And, as a people, 
we have no life so long as we are deluded into believing 
we have nothing to be proud of but a history, a beautiful 
country, a thousand chapels and the complacency of 
national virtues. We shall have no life and no litera- 
ture so long as we do not leave the Celtic twilight in 
which we veil the pettiness of our isolation, our pre- 
tended virtues and more real vices, and devote our 
minds and our hearts to what is still heroic in Wales. 
It is the South Wales miners and steel-workers, their 
lives and problems and struggles which still make a 
Welsh people possible ; and among them we can find 
our nationality. 


transparent Erskine daughter, is obliged to give his soul 
to Karen, who has already received in the same manner 
the soul of Alexandro, the delightful villain of the piece. 
Alexandro, an Argentine, descended on one side from the 
Duke of Alba and on the other from Ivan the Terrible, 
has all the distinction and caprice that might be expected 
from his ancestry, and a hollow head, inside which unspeak- 
able thoughts burn. After several gentlemanly attempts 
to murder Francis and after a masterly haunting of the 
entire company, he takes his life and leaves the field free. 

Mr. Fraser is superbly accomplished. He has every 
trick of the trade and each one brought well up to date. 
He is capable of being genuinely witty. His stuff about 
scenery, and the theory of art, and anything he touches 
on is not mere patter ; it is the sum total of what the super- 
ficial outlook can achieve. For his outlook is avowedly 
superficial. He has no desire in any human sense to come 
to grips with his subject. He gives us a brilliant painting 
in two dimensions only, if such a thing can be imagined, 
disclaiming the idea, in a way that is rather baffling until 
one gets the hang of it, that there is any third dimension at 
all. His method is the same as that of Mr. Michael Arlen, 
who in his way is also a remarkable performer. Mr. 
Fraser’s own most clever and curious game some people 
have insisted on taking seriously, but it would surprise 
me very much if it is anything to him but a consummate 
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LOVE POEM COMPOSITION—1934 
No longer is ours the attitude I \ 
Of love poetry, rather Against the crowing li : 
‘ : g light I wait to see 
Praise of oe or plans in the mirror’s silver sea or pool or lake 
To-day we a eros ee, lines; and like thought to thought I come, 
or as those birds whose brassy beaks 
verse: ng and yellow legs are spring; the southern year. 
Theory an ee Not as the empty minute that I am, or might have been 
po wn ay ce seen in this silver surface that is nice, 
The so delicate these nostrils, eyes like set 
stones polished skilfully, forehead not higher. 
Expressive of our pain. 
the present, I may not take 
od old This skeleton that jeers at me with grimace 
To praise you, observes its years set on it, crown or thorns; 
Whom I love, inexpressibly. it is so used to ironies and equal things 
Rutten Tedd as those, it has so wished for easier things. 
II 
Our hands must break this instance, as the bowl 
TO B. W. shattered on concrete breaks, as sea 
wears into rock; and this is time, which time 
The stream of you has pools, the pools have shadows demands excess of power from all things twisted ; | 
Which, knowing you ten years, I might not know. as rugs wear under feet, or mats at doors, tf 
Light in those pools is variable, twilight . 


doorsteps in alleys hollowed out by time, 


Veining it, opening, closing like a fan. bearing no impress of the feet time forced there. 


Your lips are proud, imperative and curled ; 


III 
A sensual promise and a red command ; 
But, after you have smiled, their corners drop, Descending a stair, 
Returning sharply to what lost regret ? 


in which geranium boxes hang, or sills with cats; 
live day breaks colour in a shower of noises. 
This world must die; I fear the professor i 
will husk his voice defending what must die ; 
this patent-medicine world of basket-hugging women, 
metallic tubes of girls; the middle class 
who seek the shade of galleries, nodding about Picasso, 
this world that once was Bernard Shaw and Wells ; 
and the tall student, too, must lose his sight, 
VALE ATQUE AVE peering into the eyeballs of the once so great ; 
must cease his promenade, his nasal gloom, 
the sombre movements of his nervous limbs. 


To what regret, your eyes perhaps should say, 
But eyes are ghosts I never learnt to lay. 


Vale the vellum of illumined days ; 

Remove the tome to alcove undisturbed. 
Beware the daily paper takes its place Sir fat 
Or else the latest novel grossly blurbed. 


THE BALANCE 
Sensation battening upon the sense, 
Bacteria of fears that feed on brain I acknowledge an impotence which knows 
Resume anew insidious influence ; The fiery spaces near the sun 
Escape their stranglehold again ! ; As a bee caught against the window sees 


How near are flowers and trees. 


Now must we free our labour from the leech, 


Avoiding that which weakens to awake ; For I remember the Icarus fall _ : 
Denounce the quack and queer his pitch ; Of a young German from bright wings of pride 
No longer seek to have and eat our cake. Melting where the world was small, 


Dead at a street corner, screaming lies. 


The break must come, the lonely cross-road here. I claim a power which shows 
Bury the suicides, and fearless go Invisible currents passing from mind to mind, 
The past untrammelling, the future square. 


. Gives hope to men in lonely rooms and island 
Ave! the silent road we do not know. More than the hum of distant dynamos. 


Redmayne FitzGerald Wynyard Browne 


| 
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NOTES AT RANDOM 


by HUGH ROSS 
WILLIAMSON 


Three Critics, including a Poet—Another Writer Against War— 
The Statesman-Saint of Spain 


ERTAIN provincial picture galleries were wont 
to offer a special attraction to their visitors. 
Appended to some of the more photographi- 

cally disastrous specimens of Victorian art were 
short descriptions of the matter in eye. Beneath 
a desolate seascape the spectator might read: 
“The painter, who is famous for pictures in this 
genre, has here intro- 


of the provincial picture gallery, and arouses doubts 
as to her competence as a critic of modern verse, 
One’s apprehensions are increased by discovering 
in her method another major critical fault—the 
quotation of parts of a tightly-knit sonnet out of 
their context, and the consequent misinterpretation 
of them. She takes Auden’s “Sir, no man’s 

enemy,’’ a prayer 


duced us to the ocean in 


addressed to God, 


one of its more menacing 
moods. As the ‘ white 
horses,’ so truly observed 
and so delicately limned, 
indicate, the sea is in 
storm. The _ clouds 
gather above the horizon. 
In the far distance a 
frail barque, which may 
be seen in the top right- 
hand corner of the 
picture, battles with the 
elements. In the fore- 
ground we notice a 
stormy  petrel, yet 
another instance of the 
artist’s profound know- 
ledge of nature,” and 
so on. A similar 
phenomenon still occurs 
with regard to “ pro- 
gramme music.” This 
probably has more 
validity, though I have 
always sympathised with 
the lady who, having 
heard the “ Rouet 
d’Omphale’’ played by 


return. 


IN OTHER NOVEMBERS ... 


Gustave Flaubert, writing to de Maupassant, 
declared that to produce a single book one 
should read fifteen hundred by other people. 


Wordsworth, at the age of twenty-one, crossed 
to France and proceeded to throw in his lot with 
the revolutionaries, till his relatives unfeelingly 
cut off his pocket-money and obliged him to 


The first dated book issued in England, the 
“* Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers,’’ came 
from Caxton’s press at the sign of the Red Pate. 


A general pardon was passed on behalf of 
Francis Bacon, remitting his £40,000 fine and 
ending his imprisonment. 


Ruskin, aged nineteen, had the felicity to find 
a publisher who described him as “‘ the greatest 
natural genius that ever it has been my fortune 
to become acquainted with.”’ 


beseeching Him : 
“Send to us power and 
light, a sovereign touch 


Curing the _ intolerable 
neural itch.” 


BY omitting the open- 
ing lines, thus ob- 
scuring the fact that it 
is a prayer, and by 
quoting another later 
work of Auden’s 
about communism, Miss 
Powell is able to make 
the amazing comment: 
“From communism, it 
seems, we may expect 
the cure for the neural 
itch.”” A little later she 
quotes the final four lines 
of the sonnet—with no 
reference to its context— 
and calls them “a moral 
exhortation,’’ thus imply- 
ing that the poet is 
G. U. giving instructions to 
humanity instead of 
making supplication to 


a military band, declined 


to accept the programme 
assurances of its classical theme because, so she 


informed me, it gave so much truer a picture of the 
Battle of Waterloo. 


4 egos type of commentary however becomes 

merely irritating when it masquerades as literary 
criticism. It may be a sore temptation certainly for 
a critic to quote a passage from the work under 
observation, and append a pedantic paraphrase of 
it, after the manner of the “‘ notes” to a school 
edition of a classic. Many readers like it, and it 
saves the writer a considerable amount of trouble. 
But explanation, though it has its functions, is 
hardly criticism. 

In “Descent from Parnassus”’ (6s.; Cresset 
Press) Miss Dilys Powell for instance quotes 
Siegfried Sassoon’s 

*‘Do you remember the rats; and the stench 

Of corpses rotting in front of the front-line trench ? ” 
and explains: ‘The images are uncouth, the 
diction is rough.”” Which is precisely the technique 


divinity. 

After lapses of this 
description, the reader is less surprised that 
Miss Powell can find the expression of a common 
mood in both D. H. Lawrence and Miss Edith 
Sitwell ; that she can write of T. S. Eliot (whose 
work she seems imperfectly to understand) that 
“the quotations in this essay will have shown that 
there is some excuse for those who call Mr. Eliot 
a modernist’; that she describes as ‘‘ Audenesque 
alliteration ”’ what is, in point of fact, the rhythm — 
of Langland’s ‘“ Piers Plowman” (and which is 
interesting not as a piece of ‘‘ modernism ”’ but as 
a return to medieval tradition). 

“Descent from Parnassus”’ as a critique of 
modern verse is indeed a disappointing book—the 
more so because when it was announced one had 
such great hopes of it. It ought to have been so 
very good. But even with its faults it is a book on 
the right side, and it may serve to introduce the 
Very Plain Reader (to whom it is obviously ad- 
dressed) to some good poetry. 

Cecil Day Lewis’s ‘A Hope for Poetry”’ (6s.; Basil 
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Blackwell) is another matter altogether. Here is an 
examination of post-War poetry by one of the post- 
War poets. It is, as one might expect, the best book 
which has so far appeared on the subject. It has 
insight, it is informative and it is modest—a com- 
mentary to be recommended without reservations, 


HE critical book of the month however is 

Wyndham Lewis’s “ Men Without Art ”’ (ros. 6d. ; 
Cassell). Its pre-eminence is due to Mr. Lewis’s 
lively mind rather than to any noticeable coherence 
in the thesis. The essays on Faulkener, Heming- 
way (possibly the best), Eliot (probably the worst), 
Virginia Woolf, himself and other writers give the 
impression of being 
written at various times 


thought-form survival from feudal savagery. As 
I write, the press of Europe is screaming about 
“danger of war” and “echoes of Sarajevo,” 
because two men have been killed. It is a grim 
reminder that the “‘ war convention ”’ is anything but 
superseded. In the circumstances it is worth quoting 
Mr. Milne’s concise summary of the last War: 


“In the summer of 1914 an Austrian archduke was 
killed at Sarajevo, under, it was said, Serbian auspices. 
Austria’s honour, since she was a bigger country than 
Serbia, demanded that she should seek what is called 
satisfaction. Serbia agreed to make certain of the 
obeisances and motions of humility suggested to her, 
but rejected certain others. Complete satisfaction being 
necessary to the honour of Austria, no course was left to 
her but the forcing of 
these other obeisances 


in different moods as lr 


upon the smaller 


occasional pieces, and 
subsequently strung 
together on a thesis in 
order to make a book. 
That is not to say that AFFAIRS 
the thesis is not implicit 
in everything that Mr. 
Lewis writes. Itis. It 
is in fact unavoid- 


5s. (Methuen.) 


BIOGRAPHY 


THE EDITOR RECOMMENDS 


“* Peace With Honour.” By A. A. Milne. 


country. The force 
applied led directly to 
the killing of ten million 
men who were not arch- 
dukes and, directly or 
indirectly, to the deaths 
of uncounted thousands 
of women and children. 
Even so, however, the 
object remained un- 
achieved. The further 


able. The purpose of 
the book is to defend 
art—which the author 
equates with satire— 
“as art is under- 
stood in the -most 
‘highbrow’ quarters 
to-day.”” ButIam not 
so sure that Mr. Lewis 
would not have made 
a more effective attack 
by emphasising his 
theory and subordinat- 
ing his examples rather 
more. One must thank 
him, among other 


“Cardinal Ximenes.” By Reginald 
Merton. 12s. 6d. (Kegan Paul.) 


CRITICISM 


“Men Without Art.” By Wyndham 
Lewis. 10s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


Hope for Poetry.’”? By Cecil Da 
Lewis. 6s. (Basil Blackwell.) 


DRAMA 


“* The Soviet Theatre.”” By P. A. Markov. 
5s. (Gollancz.) 


FICTION 
Good-bye, Mr. Chips.”” By James 
Hilton. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
HISTORY 


**Godes Peace and the Queenes.” B 
Norreys Jephson O’Conor. 10s. 6d. 
(Oxford University Press.) 


obeisances were not 
made, and four years 
later Austria was 
still incompletely 
satisfied. .. .” 


HE third volume of 
Mr. Gollancz’s in- 
valuable series, ‘‘ The 
New Soviet Library ”’ 
(5s. each), deals with the 
Soviet Theatre. It is 
illustrated by thirty-six 
plates and is written by 
P. A. Markov, who for 
sixteen years has been 
in the forefront of 


things, for his perfect 
definition of the low- 


Russian theatrical acti- 
vities. This little book 


brow: “ ‘I like’ [says 


is the best and most 


the Plain Reader], ‘a 
nice Medici Society 
Hobbema on my wall—it gives me a peaceful feeling ; 
or a sporting print of a hunting scene—it makes me 
think of the good old days. . . . Then a novel— 
that is art, I suppose. I like a nice novel—I am a 
youngish Plain Man and I don’t mind a spot of 
love, but I prefer mystery. For me a novel is just 
a good yarn, or a bad one, about love, crime, 
“romance, adventure; it takes one out of oneself; 
the author, presumably, is mainly occupied with 
the problem of taking us out of ourselves... . 
When he has satisfactorily achieved that, and paid 
into his bank the cheque he gets for doing it, his 
function is at an end as far as I’m concerned.’ ”’ 


A. MILNE’S “ Peace With Honour ”’ (5s. ; 

¢ Methuen) has been one of the most discussed 
books of the year. Here, quietly and unhysterically, 
he puts the unanswerable case against war, analys- 
ing “the war convention,’ which is after all a 


lucid account that 
has yet appeared in 
English of the most vital theatre in Europe. 

Of this month’s books on history, Norreys Jephson 
O’Conor’s “‘ Godes Peace and the Queenes’’ (Ios. 6d. ; 
Oxford University Press) has interested me most. 
Mr. O’Conor has given us an account of an Eliza- 
bethan feud, told mainly from the documents of 
the time. It is a masterly piece of research, which 
gives a fascinating cross-section of sixteenth century 
England, and should undoubtedly take its place as 
an historical classic of those times. 


And fiction? James Hilton’s delicate cameo of 
an old schoolmaster: ‘‘ Good-bye, Mr. Chips” 
(5s.; Hodder & Stoughton) has already received 
its meed of praise, and its author’s brilliant work is 
too well known to readers of THE BooOKMAN for 
me to need to elaborate on it. I assume that all 
by this time have read it and have judged for 
themselves. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
From Readers of ‘‘ The Bookman ’’ 


SOs 


May I appeal through your columns to all lovers of 
French literature ? An intellectual genius—poet, novelist, 
essayist and translator—is confined to his room at Cassis- 
sur-Mer by the chains of sciatica. Unable to travel to 
Paris, he risks being obliged to lose contact with his only 
means of livelihood. M. Théo Varlet is not only a writer— 
his translations of Stevenson and Kipling are models of 
conscientious work—he is also an amateur scientist; he 
has recently published a manual of the ‘“‘ Nouvel Univers 
Astronomique.” 

As the case is urgent, a Society of the Friends of Théo 
Varlet has been formed (Comité d’Honneur: Maeterlinck, 
Valéry, Farrére, H. de Régnier and others), first with a 
view to keeping M. Varlet from starvation, secondly to 
ensuring the continued publication of his works. The 
subscription is 100 francs, or at the present rate of exchange 
£1 7s. Acting as representative for Great Britain I should 
be very glad to receive subscriptions or donations from 
any lovers of French literature. 


Burford. Matcotm McLAREN 


The Traffic Problem 


Future historians (if there are any) will regard our present 
traffic problem as one of the absurdities of our era. Aero- 
plane crashes and railway accidents are placarded, but the 
aggregate of deaths due to ordinary motor traffic appears 
as a cold-blooded statistic, since each deplorable fatality 
is a mere local unit. 

Elaborate experimentation has been made in London, 
and in other large cities, to bring motorists and pedestrians 
to heel, but now the smallest town has its peculiar traffic 
problem. 

A dictator of traffic seems to be indicated, with identical 
regulations and warnings in the provinces as in London. 

Man has made this problem himself by crowding, with 
mobile and stationary motors, streets only intended for 
the nonchalant horse traffic of a hundred years ago. 

In a truly scientific age streets would be widened, sub- 
ways and viaducts would be constructed, even at the 
eleventh hour. We still have much to learn from the 
Romans; but with our hereditary Jaissez-faive, we shall 
probably become accustomed to the quota of road fatalities 
as we became callous to the casualties in the last War, 
except when they touched us directly. 


Earlsdon. Joun E. Woops 


Nationalism 


Nationalism is a characteristic which has a proper place 
in every man’s heart; but in these days it is in danger 
of becoming a fetish, blinding men to any possible virtue 
in anything or anybody, or any country or tongue other 
than their own. ; 

I have been in Canada for twenty-one years. Perhaps 
that is long enough to forget that I ever came from Wales ; 
but I still feel proud of my Welsh birth, and am always 
glad to read of events happening in Wales. 

But O! the pity of this fetish that cries for everything 
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in Welsh. If Welsh nationalists could only realise what 
predicaments Welsh-speaking Welshmen find themselves 
in when they come here. 

They are regarded as foreigners—and rightly so. We 
are British. Well, let us be British, not merely Welsh or 
Scotch. We seek a universal peace. The open road is a 
universal tongue, which must be English. 

We in Canada are not servile, far from it; but we still 
look to-day, as ever, to Westminster as the place whence 
our laws emanate. May Britain ever continue a united 
kingdom ! 


Alberta, Canada. Percy C. GRIFFITHS 


Morals in Art and Literature 


Sir Henry Wood’s little musical ‘‘ hoax” has been 
noticed in the press without very much attempt at a satis- 
factory solution from the moral standpoint. The incident 
raises the pertinent question: “Is all art amoral?” If 
so then there is not much ground for complaint by meticu- 
lous moralists. Is there nothing contrary to the strictures 
of the “ moral law ’’ when an author in music, art or litera- 
ture deliberately publishes a work under an assumed name 
for the purpose of deluding the public and making that 
work a commercial success ? Literary ‘“‘ doubles ”’ are not 
uncommon in this island. A well-known poet employs a 
different name for his poetry and prose. A very able 
novelist has one name for his novels and another for his 
non-fictional work. A noted woman writer has told us 
recently that she was advised by an editor to assume a new 
name—and that name a man’s—at one stage of her career. 

One would like to know how far these subterfuges in- 
creased their own self-respect and conscientious goodness, 
or led to increased sales and a bigger income. Self-defence 
against the vagaries and hostilities of a fickle crowd of 
readers may be a feasible argument, but until we have a 
reasoned and fair estimate how far deceit and deliberate 
fraud are compatible with moral judgments and a clear 
conscience, satisfactory conclusions cannot be made. 


25, Dalmary Drive, Paisley. Joun PuRDIE 


The Lord Mayor’s Show 


Tradition, though sometimes a valuable factor in the 
public life of a nation, can also be a clog on the wheels 
of progress. This annual hold-up of London’s traffic— 
with its consequent delay in a thousand affairs of finance 
and commerce—is an example of the latter. There are 
many things which are so essentiaily London that to remove 
or alter them would change the spirit of the City, but the 
Lord Mayor’s Show is not one of these. In more leisurely 
days it had a certain value and charm ; in this age of speed 
and efficiency it should be discontinued as a definite 
hindrance to the business of the world’s capital. 

Though we love pageantry and the splendour of uniforms, 
we are rapidly losing that unreasoning admiration for the 
pomp and purple of empty dignity. Give us a procession 
which has human or national appeal—the pageantry 
attendant on the Royal wedding will be justly popular 
with the British people—but do not expect us to put aside 
matters of individual and communal importance in order 
to gaze at a parade which is merely a link with the past. 


Westward Ho!, Devon. N. M. Gress 


Germany is Hitler, and Hitler Germany 


The Chancellor has been declared absolute ruler of 
Germany during his lifetime. The Weimar Constitution 
has lapsed and Hitler becomes sole guardian of Germany’s 
future. 


s 
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An extreme despotism is only secure as long as it is 
successful. Economic conditions this winter are likely 
to encourage communism. Religious troubles will account 
for more resistance. The Nazis have achieved a purpose 
in stirring Germany from her post-War apathy, and now 
the party has been in power for some time, opposition must 
increase rather than decrease. The time had come when 
Hitler should have made some attempt to reconcile political 
opponents rather than exclude them. This further 
centralisation when devolution might have been expected, 
is inopportune. 

As Hitler is now responsible to no one, so he will increase 
his sway at the expense of other authorities. The depen-: 
dence of Germany’s political importance on the life of one 
man means further instability. If there is any lesson to be 
learnt from the assassination of King Alexander it is that 
Europe needs stability, and that a despotism is the most 
unsatisfactory means of obtaining this. 


Super-Intellectual Criticism 


Being deeply interested in criticism, I am struck with 
the fare that is now offered to the public. It is obvious 
that the majority of critics are becoming more and more 
self-conscious. Apart from Robert Graves, T. S. Eliot, 
I. A. Richards and E. M. Forster (even the last two are 
barely blameless), there are scores of critics thinking and 
writing in a manner which must be described as woolly. 
I note that artists ought to regulate their output in accord- 
ance with the life-rhythm, and that the poet need not 
write beautiful or pleasing poetry. I see much about 
expressionism, impressionism, imagism—to name merely 
elementary terms. And there are dozens more arbitrarily 
created words belonging to the literary class, which are 
coined far quicker than well-meaning individuals can get 
them into dictionaries. My objections do not indicate a 
lowbrow state of mind. Iam perfectly well able to compre- 
hend these allusions, but then I can also understand a 
“succulent bicusped,’”’ though I prefer a ‘‘ juicy oyster.” 

This super-intellectual criticism is not a matter of 
probable incomprehension. It is chiefly a matter of sense 
and taste. And these numerous critics who think it 
dignified to indulge in such rubbish and call it criticism, 
should take up gardening—it corrects abnormality. 


London. Dora T. MALFATTI 


Erratum 


THE BookMaN is usually one of the few magazines that 
are conscientious enough to send one proofs of one’s writings, 
but for some reason I did not receive any of my article on 
‘Australian Poetry and Landscape,’’ so I don’t know 
whether to blame myself or the comp. for a misprint which 
inverts the meaning of a sentence. The comment on 
Kendall should be ‘‘ sought for dells in Australian im- 
mensities.”” ‘“‘ Deals’ makes it look as if he was aware 
of the daunting spaciousness. 


South Devon. Jack LINDsAy 


In the review of ‘‘ Japan’s Advance,” by James Scherer 
(Japan: Hokuseido Press) in our October Number we 
should have added that the publishers’ agents in Europe 
are E. G. Allen & Son, Ltd. 


Letters to the Editor, which should be kept 

as short as possible, should reach “The 

Bookman” Office not later than the 20th 
of the month. 
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The Great Demand 
for Short Stories 


By a Well-known Novelist and 
Short-Story Writer 


The scope for the fiction writer in this country is 
enormous. Payment varies between one guinea and 
five guineas a thousand words (short stories are from 


_ 2,000 to 7,000 words long), all types of story are wanted, 


and the work of the unknown writer is carefully con- 
sidered. 

Editors are always on the look-out for new authors 
with talent, and spare no trouble to encourage them. 
The supply of suitable short stories does not keep pace 
with the demand. 

Story-writing demands an ability to write, imagina- 
tion and a knowledge of the rules of construction. And 
a great number of people who do not write have the 
ability to do so (their entertaining letters are witness 
to that), and the imagination which, if used correctly, 
could seize on the myriads of ideas that everyday life 
provides and make plots of them. 


If you have literary aptitude you can be trained to work 
ideas into plots and make stories of them which editors 
would be glad to buy. 


As a spare-time occupation story-writing is the most 
delightful of all hobbies, and it is probably the most 
profitable. A trained writer can turn out a 3,000-4,000 
word story (the most popular length) in six hours or so, 
and be paid anything from three to twenty guineas for it. 


* * * * * * * 


There is a short-cut to successful story writing—the 
Regent way. In a fascinating Course of ten lessons, 
conducted by correspondence, the literary aspirant is 
shown what a short story really is, how to get plots (the 
Regent Plot Finder, an inimitable production, taps 
dozens of sources of material for story-writers), how 
to construct them, how to write dialogue, how to 
characterise and gain atmosphere, how to prepare MSS, 
for the market and HOW TO SELL THEM for the 
best prices. 

The tuition is conducted on individual lines by well- 
known authors (one of the tutors has himself sold 
300 stories to a wide variety of publications). Many 
Regent students start selling their work after a few 
lessons. 


Send to-day for a free copy of the Institute’s pros- 
pectus, “‘ How to Succeed as a Writer.” It contains 
much striking information of interest to literary as- 
pirants and describes the Regent postal courses. 


Cut out this coupon and post it in an unsealed 

envelope ($d. stamp), or write a simple request 

for the booklet, addressed to The Regent Insti- 

tute (Dept. 93X), Regent House, Palace Gate, 
London, W.8. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 93X), Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 


Without any obligation on my part, please send me a 
copy of ‘“‘ How to Succeed as a Writer ’—free and 
post free. 
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GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


Art-Liberalismus 


HE inhabitants of Bristol are held to sleep with one 
eye open. They are Liberals, that is. They are 
Liberal-aiming enough to pay night the (profitable) 

courtesy of remaining half awake. Bristol—a city on 
the banks of a river notable for its tidal wave or bore— 
I believe to be the native place of nearly all the artists 
in England ; but these artists differ from other Bristol 
men: they stay awake also with one eye open. It is 
a cloudy eye, red-rimmed and lachrymose, but they are 
awake all right, however wax-tight the other eye, and 
sharply awake to their own advancement. I must say 
more of what I mean here by “ Liberal.’’ The Liberal 
(as someone has lately hinted of an eminent Liberal 
publicist, deceased) is marked off, not only by being 
in-between, and so inferior in the quality of his thought, 
sympathy and action, but by “ making honesty pay.” 
Most artists in England for twenty years have been 
making honesty pay: whether they recognise it or not 
(mythomania is common), they have been mixing just 
over the legitimate weight of dishonesty with what 
honesty they have, and so have been endorsing the many 
cheques of the dumb collector. They have known just 
how far it was profitable to be modern, just how much 
Cézanne, how much Maillol, how much Matisse, just 
how much Picasso even, it was wise to tint their pictures 
with. Their museums or temples are the Tate Gallery, 
a wall or two of Burlington House, and every wall-inch 
of the London Group and the New English Art Club. 
Their political intelligentsia reside in the famous Room, 
Square or Region of Their Own, and their back-benchers 
reside in every block of studios from the King’s Road 
to Haverstock Hill. 

I am provoked to this unacknowledged truism by 
two exhibitions, by Mr. Bernard Meninsky’s at the 
Zwemmer Gallery, and Mr. Mark Gertler’s at the 
Leicester. Mr. Meninsky exhibits water-colours. He is 
the uneasy Liberal (a younger J. A. Spender). His 
water-colours appear to doubt whether they are honest 
enough, while fearing that they may have gone too far. 
A hesitant, uneasy line wanders within the frames en- 
closing dead shapes, or hunks of devitalised Maillol 
(‘‘ Figures by a River,” “‘ Reclining Nude,” etc.). The 
hunks hesitate among dead trees and bakelite houses, 
which are only devitalised Cézanne. Outside certain 
galleries in New Bond Street I remember no more 
Liberal, middling, fiddling exhibition in five years. 
Mr. Gertler is not the same Liberal at all. Mr. M.’s 
expiring forms ill-related and ill-supported with a 
fuscous mess of purples, browns, reds, etc. cannot attract 
the bold converted Mr. Gertler, for Mr. Gertler paints 
like the son of a Liberal Rechabite M.P. who has 
devilishly discovered the taste of Australian wine. 
Ruddy boldness and nudity plump out from the 
walls, wicked belles partly of the Maillol family through 
Frank Dobson (as the “ Truth ”’ lady of “‘ Flowers in a 
Brown Vase ”’), partly of the Picasso and Henry Moore 
sisterhood of what Mr. Wyndham Lewis has called 
“ vegetative imbecilities.’’ But Picasso’s giantesses, if 
vegetative, are made of a solid, almost stony vegetation. 
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At least there is a sandstone quality about the best of 
them (example: the ‘“ Téte de Femme 1922” at the 
Mayor Gallery) ; whereas the quality of Mr. Gertler’s 
giantesses is a sub-vegetative or rubber quality. It 
was most unpleasant to examine the inflated rubber leg 
of the “ Mandolinist ’ which stretched with dull im- 
becility and no right of presence across the bottom of 
the picture, or to imagine oneself sitting down on the 
pneumatic undulations of the lady named (in too 
obvious concealment) ‘‘ The Birth of Classic Music.” 
Mr. Gertler is skilful; little compositions such as 
“Violin and Bust ”’ please one by being tolerably solid 
and well joined up. He achieves a kind of inflated, 
rather than inspired, vitality. He knows, or believes 
that he knows, what he is painting, and certainly 
knows how to paint in the vile healthy colours of 
“optimism.” Instead of possessing the attractive 
vigour of worldliness, his pictures possess the fatness of 
vulgarity. It is an art talented, tasteless and provincial. 
Mr. Gertler “has exhibited frequently with the 
London Group and the New English Art Club. He is 
represented in the Tate Gallery, Millbank, and the 


public galleries of Manchester, Bradford, Belfast and 
Pietermaritzberg.” 


* * * * * 


““ Mastery,’’ or assurance, is one obvious quality of 
the Picasso drawings which were exhibited in October 


Girl’s Head by Picasso 
Courtesy of the Mayor Gallery 


at the Mayor Gallery. Picasso, I have no need to say, 
has always had both eyes open and slept with both eyes 
shut; he may, a Marxist art critic believes, be the 


climax of bourgeois art in Europe, but there is nothing 


liberal about him. He is not a Liberal bourgeois. He 
has to imitate nobody in order to be able to sell. He has 
been able to do just what he has wished to do, to organise 
his vision, not as some writers foolishly state, through a 
succession of styles, but in one developing style, through 
a succession of modes, most of which were visible in 
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this exhibition. His real freedom (in distinction to 
our English liberal freedom), his very great skill, his 
worldliness, his selective taste are proved by the nervous, 
sensuous progression of his line through space. The 
thrown-back head of one figure in the line drawing 
“Trois Femmes”’ is made superbly by six high-speed 
strokes, exactly doing their vital work. ‘‘ Téte de 
Femme 1926 ”’ is another piece of brilliant economy and 
tact. Some twenty-four simple lines, disposed with 
precise effect, thick against thin, create a most satis- 
factory rhythmic harmony, without error, without con- 
straint or fuss. A very big difference, these drawings 
relate, which separates Picasso from our English Liberals 
is that Picasso’s inward and outward eyes are equally 
open and free. Asked how he drew, a child said, “I 
think and draw a line around my think.”’ A great artist 
like Picasso elaborates the method of the child, improving 
the line, the expression of the think, by the subtlety, 
among other factors, of the use of his outward eyes. A 
good book lately published, Mr. R. R. Tomlinson’s 
“ Picture Making by Children,”’ * makes one fancy that 
there may arrive years without such damaging Liberalism 
in artists, collectors and spectators. Children are be- 
ginning, even in England, to be taught creatively without 
fear. “‘ Briefly, it may be said, that whereas formerly 
children were encouraged to draw what they saw with 
the physical eye, they now visualise before they draw, 
and work sincerely and fearlessly from these mental 
images.’ Results of such visualising reproduced in this 
book have, some of them, a rudimentary worth more 
attractive than an eternity’s liberalism at the N.E.A.C. 
and the London Group. 


* tos. 6d. (Studio.) 
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MY = By Havelock Ellis. 7s. 6d. (Bodley 
ead. 


Mr. Ellis’s latest book is difficult to read through as it 
has no sequence. He takes at random sentences from letters 
written to him by correspondents known and unknown 
and answers their queries. A strong streak of the personal 
which marks all his work has full rein and it is only the 
recurring themes of personal theory that give the book 
any coherence. One such theory which is developed 
in the book is his attitude to Russia. A basis of his social 
contentions is the imminent disappearance of that senti- 
mentalised body, the Proletariat. He examines the origin 
and meaning of the word and finds that it was given by 
the Romans to a class of person largely on account of their 
breeding powers, a characteristic which was valuable in the 
lowest class of the community as unlimited unskilled labour 
could be used. But in modern life large families are no 
asset, least of all to the State, which educates the children 
and later, by means of the dole, has to support a number 
of them. Hard labour is performed by machines which 
may perhaps supplant as many as one thousand five 
hundred navvies on a single job. The proletarian navvy 
is giving way to the bourgeois skilled worker, and this is 
a fact always considered when giving his opinion of economic 
formula. 

Mr. Ellis has lived long enough to see many cranky 
ideas become commonplaces of ordinary living. This 
gives him the confidence to forecast again for the 
future. Control of births by sterilisation and other means 
is his most sure pronouncement and he gives several other 
indications of the path he considers future events will take. 

Sex plays no larger part in the book than it should do 
in ordinary life. Sane and by no means dogmatic advice 
is given to various correspondents on clinics for childbirth, 
sexual enlightenment, the approach to marriage and similar 
subjects, but most of Mr. Ellis’s ideas, once considered so 
revolutionary, are now held by the majority of thinking 
people, and his latest book will be more valued for its 
personal character than for any new ideas it will bring. 
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CHARLES DAVY 


Actress and Actor 


T is always time to speak of acting when Elisabeth 
Bergner appears on the screen, as she does in “ The 
Loves of Ariane,’’ due for general release on 

November 5th. This is one of her earlier pictures— 
her first, I believe, with English dialogue—which now 
belatedly reaches the cinemas after a long tussle with the 
British Censor. His reasons for objecting to its story 
of a Russian girl’s protracted affair with a middle-aged 
Englishman on the Continent are not very obvious, but 
he has cut out so much that many motives and situations 
are made to seem disconnected and obscure. 

The point of the plot is that Ariane, in order to attract 
the attention of the sophisticated and cautious English- 
man (Austin Trevor), who has said that he will have 
nothing to do with an innocent girl, pretends that she 
has had a series of lovers in the past. The Englishman, 
believing her, is both relieved and intermittently jealous ; 
and when, after various quarrels and reconciliations, 
she confesses that her lovers were imaginary, his dignity 
and his temper are seriously upset. There is a rather 
good final scene at a Paris railway station, leading to a 
more or less happy ending. 

The total effect of this mutilated film is sketchy and 
scrappy, but Elisabeth Bergner has some excellent scenes. 
The particular merit of her acting, perhaps, is that she 
does not imitate emotions which she has mentally 
visualised as a pattern outside herself. The emotions 
required by the part are so fully accepted by her that 
they sink into her and are reborn from within as gestures 
of her entire personality, of her entire body. 

It is a pleasure to watch such acting ; but I am never- 
theless inclined to wonder whether it is not a somewhat 
different kind of acting that the screen really needs. 
Elisabeth Bergner acts for the camera very much as she 
acts on the stage, and I doubt whether this sensitively 
personal style of acting should be fixed, crystallised, by 
the camera in order that it may be repeated without 
the slightest variation whenever the film is shown. 

A good stage actress will never give precisely the same 
performance on successive nights because she will always 
be influenced by her audience. Her performance will 
be the result of a subtle co-operation between the 
audience and herself; and the finest personal acting 
can best be studied and enjoyed, I believe, under those 
stage conditions which allow these delicate responses to 
arise. 

One might therefore ask : Is there any style of acting 
which could be photographed with impunity—which is 
in fact meant to be photographed and would be meaning- 
less away from the camera? I think that there probably 
is such a style, but that no one has yet discovered it. 
Tentatively I should be inclined to suggest that one 
essential task of the screen actor is always to be ready 
to allow the camera to act for him. 


And not only the camera ; for the talkies have made 
it possible for an actor to be separated from his voice, 
and for his voice to be used by the director in order to 
create subtle and varied relationships between sound 
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and imagery which the stage cannot copy. In watching 

the films of the future we shall learn more from the 
players’ voices than they could express through a 
naturalistic use of their voices on the stage—but what 
we shall learn will be determined not by the players 
but by the director; and the manner of our learning 
will depend on the director’s command of a complicated 
camera-microphone technique. 

So, if films ever improve, film actors will be asked 
more and more to sacrifice their egoisms to an artistic 
purpose ; and this is a development in harmony, per- 
haps, with the trend of contemporary history. Even on 
the stage we no longer take seriously the old type of 
virtuoso actor-manager, who magnifies his solo per- 
formance by surrounding himself with an inferior cast. 
And as an example of this tendency to smile at the 
Irvingesque actor-manager, I can recommend an 
American film called ‘‘ Twentieth Century,” which will 
be generally released on November 26th. Here is a 
tale of a New York actor-manager in full flower, of his 
quarrels with his leading lady, of his triumphs and 
defeats and posturings, magnificently transparent. 
John Barrymore exaggerates the part to the point of 
caricature, but he does it very well, with excellent 
support from Carole Lombard ; and the film, in spite 
of its repetitions and its rather cramped atmosphere, is 
a lively and amusing entertainment. 

Between the methods of this ‘‘ Napoleon of Broad- 
way,” who lives by exploiting his personality, and the 
methods of Elisabeth Bergner, there is a huge gulf, for 
Miss Bergner subdues her personality to the needs of 
her part and offers it to the needs of the play. But 
the film player of the future may have to do much more ; 


he may have to offer himself as paint offers itself to the 
artist’s canvas. 


Universal 
Elisabeth Bergner in ‘‘ The Loves of Ariane” 
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HENRY WARREN 


Gingering up the 
News 


T is seldom that the B.B.C. shows quite such bad 
taste as it did on the night of Sunday, October 7th. 
There must have been many listeners in this country 

who, like myself, were deeply concerned for the out- 
come of the revolt in Spain, and who therefore waited 
anxiously for the broadcast ‘‘ News”’ that night. The 
Sunday morning papers had been distressing enough 
in their forecast of what might be expected, but they 
anticipated nothing like the horrors which actually 
took place. It fell to the B.B.C. then to tell us the 
worst. And they told it to us in the worst possible way. 
“‘ Spain,”’ said the Announcer; and then a voice like 
a machine-gun fired at us, in rapid succession, the 
communiqués that had come in all through the night 
and day from Barcelona. Those of us who had friends 
there could only be terrorised by the dramatic onslaught 
that had been made at us; the very manner of the 
presentation exposed us to the worst possible fears. 
This was inevitably followed by revulsion for the callous 
insincerity that dared to make a radio drama out of 
tragedy still proceeding ; while the blood was still warm 
in the bodies that-lay in the stricken Rambla, the B.B.C.: 
did its best to turn the carnage into a Ruritanian 
revolution. 

The method opens all sorts of possibilities of course 
for the future. What splendid opportunities war will 
provide! We shall be treated to a running fire of news 
hot from the various fronts—and why not a suitable 
background of “‘effects’’? This is gingering up the 
“News with a vengeance. 


LOSE on the heels of the Spanish rising came 
the assassination of King Alexander of Jugoslavia, 
and again it fell to the B.B.C. to be first with the 
news. But apparently in the eyes of the B.B.C. there 
are degrees even in death. The death of a few hundred 
commoners is one thing, the death of royalty is quite 
another. Thus on this occasion the shouting, machine- 
gun voice was exchanged for one of hushed sancti- 
moniousness. King Alexander’s death was announced 
in a simple, measured statement, followed first by a 
record of the interminable Jugoslavian national anthem 
(one could almost see the Announcer standing at atten- 
tion), and then by a panegyric on the late king’s many 
merits. I am not underestimating the tragedy of King 
Alexander’s death nor the seriousness of its possible 
repercussions ; I am merely suggesting that listeners 
would have been better served with a straightforward, 
informative and accurate statement of events. The 
announcement of death in weeping tones is a piece of 
such flagrant insincerity that one wonders how on earth 
the B.B.C. can countenance it. 

One thing more about the “ News.’ There are no 
signs of any intention to drop the brief explanatory talks 
which are now interpolated between the news items. 
In fact the encroachment of the Talks Department upon 
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the News has become quite ludicrous. There were one 
or two instances in the week of which I am speaking. 
The announcement of the death of Mr. W. Clarkson on 
October 13th was followed by a charming but utterly 
out-of-place essay by Mr. James Agate (his name was 
not given, but there is no mistaking Mr. Agate’s jewelled 
style) on wigs and the theatre; whilst earlier in the 
week the news of the deposition of Dr. Meiser, the 
Bavarian State Evangelical Primate, was followed by 
an even more utterly out-of-place sermon by Dr. Scott 
Lidgett. Surely the place for these things is in the time 
allotted to the Talks and not in the News, when listeners 
are expecting a summary of the chief events of the day ? 
Or if not in the time allotted to the Talks, then at least 
after the concluding news item has been announced. 


Nh iguosovee is still a tendency in fact to treat broadcasting 
rather like a new toy. One had thought this attitude 
would die out after the first few years, but there are 
evidently still people in Broadcasting House in whom 
it dies hard. Mr. Lance Sieveking must forgive me if 
I say I think he is such a one. I am driven to this 
conclusion by his newest book, ‘‘ The Stuff of Radio ” 
(8s. 6d.; Cassell). Make no mistake about it: Mr. 
Sieveking is the possessor of an original, even a creative 
mind, and such minds are called for in the organisation 
of an invention so vast in its potentialities as radio. 
“‘ Kaleidoscope,” the radio play with which Mr. Sieve- 
king made his name, was an experiment of considerable 
omen; it was the first extensive attempt to exploit 
radio as a medium for drama unique in its possibilities. 
Mr. Sieveking could see, right away, that radio must be 
approached as something entirely new: mere adapta- 
tions were not good enough. What a pity, then, that 
this inventive foresight was not allied in him with a 
corresponding depth of content. He knew how to say 
it, but had he anything to say? At first one did not 
object to the lack of content. “‘ Kaleidoscope”’ got 
away with it because it was so startlingly new; one 


was too absorbed in the method to stop to boggle at © 


the matter. But newness palls after a while, and then 


comes the coldly critical comment: “ All very amusing 
and so on, but what comes next?” Unfortunately 
nothing much. “ Probably no one to-day,’’ says Mr. 


Richard Hughes in his introduction to this book, ‘ has 
experimented so much in the technique of broadcasting 
as Lance Sieveking has. He livés and moves in it. He 
is thus better able than anyone else could be to show 
us the ‘ stuff of radio ’ in the crucible : blazing, volatile, 
as yet innocent of the mould.’”’ That is just it; radio 
drama is no longer “‘ innocent of the mould ”’ or, if it is, 
it ought not to be. The best of Mr. Sieveking’s inven- 
tive methods, as shown in “ Kaleidoscope’’ and its 
immediate successors and imitations, has been slowly 
absorbed into a general broadcasting technique ; it has 
been left to others, with more to say, to adapt to their 
own use his inventive genius for how to say it. 

I do not want to be unfair to Mr. Sieveking—indeed 
I have the greatest admiration for his particular contri- 
bution to the technique of radio. But I must confess 
Iam a little disappointed that he does not seem to grow 
up. Ten years is a long while in the growth and develop- 
ment of a new invention these days, and it is surely time 
radio ceased to be treated as a new toy. 


EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


Berlioz and 
Mr. Turner 


T is commonly regarded as a truism that you cannot 
keep a great artist down; that even if his con- 
temporaries starve him to death, posterity will 

recognise him for what he is. This is one of those 
generalising statements which will not bear too close 
examination. Thinking in cold blood, one can no more 
believe that every considerable artist has been given 
proper recognition after death, than that certain artists 
deserve all the laurels that posterity has piled upon 
their graves. Quite apart from anything else, it is diffi- 
cult to believe in the infallibility of a posterity which 
is itself on occasion divided. What are we to say for 
instance about the case of Berlioz, whose first consider- 
able music was composed over a hundred years ago, 
and about whom there is no sign of any unanimous 
judgment even to-day ? 

The only thing to do of course is to judge his music 
for oneself, as one has to judge contemporary music— 
only in the case of Berlioz judgment is easier, since we 
are not bewildered by the accidents of novelty. And 
the only way to judge is to hear and read all the music 
that one can, and to find out everything there is to 
know about the circumstances in which it was pro- 
duced. For the lay public this has hitherto been im- 
possible, for the simple reason that Berlioz’s music is 
so rarely performed here and then only in fragments, 
and because there has been no recent book about him 
in the language. The main reason for this neglect is 
that, like Mahler, Berlioz cannot be conveniently 
labelled and pigeon-holed, and people are afraid of things 
they cannot label with a phrase; and what they fear 
they seek to destroy. This, and the immense Wagner 
boom at the end of the nineteenth century, probably 
accounts more than anything else for the very shabby 
way in which Berlioz is treated in Grove and in the 
Oxford History of Music; and since these are the twin 
bibles of the contemporary music critic, all subsequent 
criticism of the man has been poisoned at the source. 


\* view of this, it is quite evident that the most 

notable event of the past month was the publication 
of Mr. W. J. Turner’s book, the first sympathetic 
account of Berlioz available to the English public. In 
writing this book Mr. Turner shouldered a very great 
responsibility, and he has proved fully equal to his 
burden. Obviously a great deal depended on the quality 
of the first major attack on the hatred and inertia which 
has obscured a great composer for so long. It is a case 
where ill-controlled zeal might have led the poor man 
to turn in his grave and cry: “ Lord protect me from 
my friends.” But, within the limits of his tempera- 
ment, Mr. Turner has restrained himself very well 
indeed ; it is not easy for an artist to write of a gross 
affront to art (and this is what the refusal to give Berlioz 
a hearing amounts to, whether his music is great or 
not) in even tones; but on the whole Mr. Turner 
has kept his voice commendably steady. He has 
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certainly written one of the finest biographies of a 
musician in the language. Possessing both a mind and a 
prose style, as well as a profound knowledge of his subject, 
he has produced a clear and lucid work, as different 
from the usual turgid or illiterate effusions which 
pass among musicians for biography as cheese from 
chalk. 

The main thing that emerges from his pages is a 
vivid portrait of a great man. There was a time when 
greatness was taken to be synonymous for perfection, 
and our present distrust of great men is probably due 
to this. The Victorians, or some of them, insisted that 
their great men were perfect ; we have found (and it is 
surely no very original discovery) that they were not 
perfect ; and therefore, we cry triumphantly, they 
were not great. It is the old, old story of the un- 
distributed middle. “‘War and Peace,” “ Faust,” 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, “ King Lear” and 
“The Canterbury Tales” are all recognised as great 
works of art, but nobody would dream of calling any 
of them perfect. Why then must a man be perfect 
before he can be great ? Why this deliberate confusion 
of the relative with the absolute ? I am not concerned 
here with providing a précis of Berlioz’s life and 
characteristics; that is the purpose of Mr. Turner’s 
book. All that matters is that Mr. Turner claims 
greatness for the man, and then gives chapter and verse 
in support of his claim. The result is a portrait of 
a man whose life-story should enthral everybody in the 
least interested in the human race. Non-musicians are 
usually extremely ignorant of the lives of the great 
composers, yet they were often absorbingly interesting. 


TONE-DEAF man has no more excuse for knowing 
nothing about Beethoven than a non-mathematician 
has for knowing nothing about Galileo, or a pacifist for 
knowing nothing about Napoleon. This portrait of a 
man, passionate and level-headed, disillusioned yet in- 
curably naive, melodramatic yet sober to the point of 
cynicism, a man of unusual general culture, mordant 
wit, brilliant perceptions, immeasurable genius, a man 
who would rather do nothing at all than anything into 
which he could not put his whole self; a man who 
started life with splendid hopes and who persisted in 
his efforts to fulfil them until he was utterly broken, is 
a portrait for everybody sensible to mankind. It isa 
portrait built up by subtle means. For the most part 
it is touched in by the careful juxtaposing of frag- 
mentary facts. Just as the juxtaposition of small 
splashes of pure colour produce, in the hands of Monet, 
a palpable haystack, so do these fragments of fact pro- 
duce a palpable human being. There is no laborious 
“explanation,” no pseudo-psychologising. Mr. Turner, 
with an insight which is at once sympathetic and cool, 
gives the facts their proper relative values, and they 
speak for themselves. The characters are not complete 
until the last sentence is written. In most biographies 
the character is sketched from the outside, in a vacuum 
as it were, and then, as a rigid puppet, put through its 
life’s experiences. This Berlioz is formed in the narra- 
tive, as in life, by the play of his experiences. It is not 
complete, as the man was not complete, until the 
culminating experience of death. Among the valuable 
things which may be gained from reading this story is 
a deeper understanding of the romantic temperament. 
The book is not so perfect a work of art as in other 
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circumstances Mr. Turner might have made it, because 
the necessity for clearing up various misapprehensions 
about the man and his music disturbs the even curve 
of the narrative. The main point emphasised is the fact 
of Berlioz’s severe academic training. This was neces- 
sary; the fact must be apparent to anybody who 
devotes thirty seconds of thought to the matter, yet it 
has been consistently ignored, and many of the parrot- 
cry objections to the music are founded on the un- 
utterably false premise that Berlioz never learnt the 
craft of music in his youth. 

At first glance there does not appear to be much 
examination of the music in the book, but a good deal 
of criticism turns out to be cleverly woven into the main 
fabric, and in some curious way Mr. Turner seems to 
evoke the very atmosphere of the music, to make the 
reader feel the essential nature of the unique melodic 
style. One of the most important single sentences in 
the whole book has to do with Berlioz’s reputation as a 
colourist : 

“The remarkable expressiveness of Berlioz’s melodic 
invention, its fluidity and significance of line always 
makes me think of the great masters of draughtsman- 
ship; it is usual to extol Berlioz as a colourist, but truly 


he is just as great and even rarer in his greatness as a 
melodic draughtsman. . . .” 


One day perhaps this remark will be a platitude, as 
it must be to-day for anybody who has given ten 
minutes’ attention to half a dozen assorted scores. One 
would go even farther than Mr. Turner and say that 
Berlioz is essentially a draughtsman ;_ with all his amaz- 
ing sensitiveness to orchestral colour, he never glories 
in colour for its own sake ; colour is used exclusively 
to emphasise the significance of line. But however true 
this may be, it is not yet a truism for the general public, 
and it seems a pity that Mr. Turner did not give illustra- 
tions in support of his statement. It is this failure to 
give examples to support and explain simple statements 
of an unpopular nature that is one of the main flaws of 
the book. ; 

There are other flaws of course, but I do not think 
they amount to much. Some of them have to do with 
Mr. Turner’s curiously personal manner, which how- 
ever applied here to a thing he loves at white-heat, 
seems to me almost all the time to enrich the life of the 
book and strengthen the conviction it carries—though 
certainly it gives a handle to his opponents. In all it 
may be said that Mr. Turner has well earned the very 
great honour of having his name associated with the first 
real attempt to show that Berlioz’s own name should 
long ago have been ranked with the greatest of all names 
in European music—with Mozart and Beethoven, 
Schubert and Bach. 


MAKING POTTERY. By Walter de Sager. 7s. 6d. (Studio.) 

This is the seventh volume in the ‘‘ How to do it ”’ series, 
and if there were any virtue in numbers, every man, 
woman and child would soon be “ throwing” pots. For 
this is an alluring volume—as well as the most admirable 
example of the good textbook. In addition to the descrip- 
tion of the processes of making pottery, and the kit and 
gear required—one really sees and senses how it is done from 
the numerous excellent photographs. There is a brief but 
quite good history of pottery by way of introduction. But 
this, again, is no mere recital of dates and dynasties, but 
is meant to bring before the amateur (or should it be 
prentice ?) the leading phases of the potter’s art and 
craft—to contribute, that is, to his own craftsmanship 
and lead him on to experiment and create. 
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Snowdon 
By Richard Wilson 


HE name of the English artists who have painted 
the Welsh landscape in oils or water-colour is 
legion, but there is none of them—not even 

Turner—greater than Richard Wilson, who was born 
in Wales and, after many wanderings, died there, and 
who declared that “everything the landscape painter 
could want was to be found in Wales.’’ This was not 
the self-satisfied boast of one ignorant of the outside 
world. It was a tribute from an artist who painted 
many great pictures of Italian scenes, and who to the 
end of his days saw even his native land partly through 
the Italian or Franco-Italian spectacles of Salvator 
Rosa, Poussin and Claude. 

Richard Wilson, the son of a clergyman, was born 
at Penegoes, Montgomeryshire, in the year 1714, but the 
family soon afterwards moved to Mold, in Flintshire, 
where most of Richard’s boyhood was spent. In the 
National Museum of Wales (which everyone interested 
in Wilson’s art should visit) is a stilted and rather 
crude oil-painting of Mold painted by him about 1736. 
It is quite without the imaginative qualities which we 
associate with his later work, but is interesting as show- 
ing that he tried his hand at landscape even in the days 
when he was being trained in portrait-painting. His 
master, to whose London studio he went in 1729, was 
a certain Thomas Wright, “a portrait painter of very 
slender abilities ’’ according to Edward Edwards. 

In portraiture Wilson was not without merit. There 
are several examples of his work in the National Portrait 
Gallery, including a most unflattering self-portrait. 
There is another self-portrait, belonging to the Royal 
Academy, which was shown at the British Exhibition 
last spring, where there was also seen a portrait group 
of Dr. Francis Ayscough and his two pupils, the Prince 
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of Wales (afterwards 
George, III) and the 
Duke of York. Many 
other portraits by 
Wilson exist, and they 
show him to have 
been a_ thoroughly 
competent performer 
in this kind of paint- 
ing. Yet we are not 
conscious, in his por- 
trait work, of any 


outstanding artistic 
individuality. His 
portraits (to quote 


Edwards once more) 
are not ‘‘ marked by 
any traits which dis- 
tinguish them from 
the general manner which then prevailed among his 
contemporaries in that line of art.” 

Happily for us, though not (in a material sense) for 
him, Wilson turned to landscape, to which during the 
later part of his life he gave his major energies. He 
was in Italy from 1749 to 1755. The tradition goes 
that while there he painted a landscape which was seen 
by Zuccarelli, who was so much impressed that he 
advised Wilson to devote himself to that branch of art. 
If the story is true, we owe to Zuccarelli a great deal 
more than such decorative attractions as are still to 
be found in his own pictures. 

The historical importance of Wilson has often been 
stressed. He was the first great landscape painter of 
the British school. There were of course painters of 
landscape in Britain before Wilson. There was the 
seventeenth century Robert Streater, and a little later 
there was John Wootton, to name only two of many. 
Wilson did not introduce landscape painting into 
England, but he was the first to practise it amongst us 
upon those heights which are only reached by great 
genius—the heights which Gainsborough, Crome, Turner 
and Constable afterwards frequented. 

A large proportion of Wilson’s noblest paintings 
represent the scenery of his native Wales. Admittedly 
some also of his finest work represents the landscape 
of Italy; there come to mind at once his paintings 
of Rome and the Campagna, his views of Lake Nemi, 
full of glowing evening light and rich blue-greens. One 
recalls too such wildly majestic things as ‘‘ The Destruc- 
tion of the Children of Niobe”’ in the Tate Gallery. 
In this last, however, as in others of his pictures which, 
though essentially landscape, have the figures of some 
classical myth worked into them, the truth of 
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Reynolds’s criticism that such figures were out of place 
is obvious. To paint a classical myth with any liveli- 
ness “requires a mind thrown back two thousand 
years and, as it were, naturalised in antiquity, like that 
of Nicolo Poussin,’”’ said Reynolds. Such a mind was 
not Wilson’s. His greatest gift (apart from that of 
colour) was his capacity for grasping what may be called 


the sculptural qualities of a landscape as he saw it. 


In looking at a mountain painted by Wilson, one is at 
once made intensely aware of the essential lines in its 
shape. The artist seems to know the very way its 
skeleton is articulated. It would not be surprising, 
surely, if he had in truth a deeper and surer under- 
standing of the hills of his native country; and it is 
perhaps not fanciful to think that it was not by mere 
chance that the two best Wilsons at Burlington House 
this year represented Welsh mountains. One was the 
large ‘‘Snowdon” (belonging to the Nottingham 
Corporation) which is possibly the finest of all his 
pictures, and the other was the smaller ‘“‘ Summit of 
Cader Idris’’ (from Mr. Edward Marsh’s collection), 
which runs the ‘‘ Snowdon ”’ very close in quality. 

To collect -oil-paintings by Richard Wilson is not a 
poor man’s hobby. Important works by him are worth 
very large sums, and it will not be surprising if they fetch 
even higher prices when (and if) the picture market 
recovers entirely from the slump, and America is back 
once more among the buyers. At present the English 
auction record for a Wilson is, I believe, £6,720, which was 
paid at Christie’s on June 14th, 1929, for ‘‘ The Thames 
at Twickenham.” This was one of the pictures in the 
Ford Collection, which consisted largely of Wilsons 
bought from the artist himself by Benjamin Booth, a 
rich collector who was a director of the East India 
Company. In the same collection was a view of “ Lake 
Nemi,” which fetched £3,255, and there were many 
others of considerable value. It is not everyone, then, 
who can afford to buy an important example of Wilson. 
Yet, by biding his time, a collector of patience and good 
taste might hope to acquire a good small oil for any- 
thing between £75 and {200—though even these sums 
are not exactly trivial. é 

Wilson’s drawings are naturally much less expensive. 
They are not very common, and (in my experience) are 
not to be “ picked up” in odd places. But they are 
not beyond the purse of the collector of moderate means 
who is really anxious to possess an example or two. 
The Ford Collection (just mentioned) contained a 
number of very fine Wilson drawings, which sold at 
prices varying from ten to seventeen guineas; and I 
have seen admirable examples in dealers’ shops priced 
from eight to fifteen guineas. These were not mere 
scraps, but drawings which gave one something to look 
at. Wilson drawings therefore are much less costly 
than those of Gainsborough—and that even though 
they are rather rarer. 

Great as was Wilson’s reputation, and much as he 
was imitated by other artists, landscape painting never 
provided him with an adequate living. He sank into 
poverty, from which he was only lifted, shortly before 
his death, by an appointment as librarian of the Royal 
Academy (of which he was an original member), and 
by the inheritance of a small estate in Wales. To this 
estate he retired, and there in 1782 he died—the one 
great painter whom Wales has contributed to the British 
school. 
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F, by a miracle of the will-power of his disciples, Sherlock 
Holmes returned to us, one of his first actions, after 
succinctly reviewing the contemporary scene, would 

be to dispatch a subscription to a press-cutting agency, 
But the Holy Man of Baker Street might also be shame- 
fully confounded were Watson to ask him, one tactless 
morning, for information as to how a press-cutting agency 
operates. 

One of the largest press-cutting agencies in London is 
entirely managed by women; and that may explain, to 
begin with, why the miraculous work of assembling and 
delivering press-cuttings, to such sticklers for publicity as 
ballerinas and generals, ever gets accomplished. It is diffi- 
cult for a man really to have his heart in press-cuttings, 
the work being so laborious and the pay so small. Women 
on the other hand cheerfully settle into the job after 
fifteen years or so. Looking round one of the busy rooms 
of a press-cutting bureau, the visitor can scarcely believe 
that the many intent ladies, who occupy themselves in 
perfect silence, have been such a substantial time behind 
their desks. Actually their youthful appearance is due to 
the fascination which the work starts to hold for those who 
can survive the first five years. 

Each expert reader has assigned to her one important 
paper. This reader has no long list of the desired clippings 
to aid her; work, with constant cross-checking, would be 
too slow, and clients require their cuttings almost before 
they have appeared in print. The expert reader has to 
keep the list of subjects needed in her head; and this is 
why a woman who has been twenty years with a bureau is 
just beginning to get into her swing. 

In the morning, official forms are sent to the readers 
notifying them of any new subjects ; only very occasionally 
is a reminder sent about an old subject. It has been 
estimated that an expert may keep three thousand subjects 
in her head. As the initiated eye skims across the page, 
the required subjects seem to ‘‘ jump right out of the 
page!” When the subjects have jumped,” the expert 
makes a mark to indicate that this section must be cut, and 
she also jots down a numeral which determines how many 
times it will be cut from duplicate copies of the paper. 
Dozens of copies of one paper may be needed to satisfy all 
the clients who want, say, the paragraph about the fire 
at Little Buffcot; there will be the building contractors, 
the insurance companies and many eager others anxious to 
take a hint from the newspaper snippet, and circularise 
auspiciously the Little Buffcot authorities. 

The work of snipping out and sticking up, at a speed of 
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a dozen cuttings to the minute, is left to patient juniors. 
At the end of a hot day, with the smudge of printer’s ink 
on tired fingers, the plodding girls are ready to undertake 
any extra hours of work if the efficiency record of their 
house depends on it ; for most of these girls passed straight 
from school into the novitiate of the cutting-room. 

The idea of the press-cutting agency came to an in- 
genious émigré in Paris, who watched an artist buy at a 
kiosk all the day’s literature in the hope of finding a favour- 
able notice of his concert. Beginning as aluxury, founded 
on the vanity of artists, the press-cutting business was 
dramatically condemned by the most respectable periodicals. 
It was asserted that the agencies had an arrangement with 
the cheaper newspapers to be supplied with a quantity of 
sheets of current issues, printed only on one side; on the 
blank side, declared the detractors, the bureau printed 
favourable notices of their clients. A kind notion, it seems 
to me, but rather an expensive one. 


To-day the press-cutting agency has become an estab- 
lished necessity for industrialists and specialists. Of 
course the vanity side of the business still flourishes : 
many statesmen have luxury albums of their year’s cuttings 
supplied to them. An agency once had to sue the Shah of 
Persia for £500 due for clippings. 

And more and more clients are enrolled each week. 
Several experts are engaged reading papers for new names ; 
sometimes invitations to subscribe are sent to George 
Farquhar or John Heywood ! 


But nobody ever has the grace to write in to the press- 
cutting bureaux congratulating them on their many domestic 
wonders. Angry clients appear at their doors because they 
received a notice that was abbreviated in a later edition 
of an evening paper, or because a line of print was over- 
looked in a provincial paper. But what saddens the 
agencies most (they are so anxious to please their patrons !) 
is that no client has ever been human enough to admit 
that he only wanted the good notices ! 


THE TAKING OF THE GRY. By John Masefield. 6s. 
(Heinemann.) 


The year is 1911 and the Republics of Santa Ana and 
Santa Barbara are about to indulge in yet another of those 
wars one associates with the states bordering on the eastern 
Spanish Main ‘‘ between Vera Cruz and Trinidad.’”’ Neither 
state appears to be particularly either in the right or in 
the wrong, but for personal reasons the hero feels that 
Santa Ana must win, and this is impossible so long as 
the Gry—‘‘a ship of an old pattern, of about three 
thousand five hundred tons ’’—is held captive, with her 
cargo of ammunition vital to the cause, in the harbour 
of Santa Barbara. Her fires are out, a guard is mounted, 
the harbour mouth is closed with a boom, yet somehow 
she must be rescued. 

And of course she is, and lain safely within the Santa 
Ana anchorage within forty-eight hours of resolution taken. 
You will see that courage and skill are called for, and that 
ample provision is made for yet another of those astonish- 
ing displays of technical detail that one expects of Mr. 
Masefield. 

Admirers of ‘‘ Sard Harker ’”’ and the “ Bird of Dawning ”’ 
will in no way be disappointed—unless they consider one 


hundred and eighty pages not an entirely satisfactory 
length. 
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MR. LINDSAY’S ROME 


Cesar Is Dead. 
By Jack Lindsay. 8s. 6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) 

ZESAR is Dead”’ is the second volume of a 
trilogy which opened with “ Rome for Sale,” 
an account of the Catilinarian conspiracy. It 

purports to be a demonstration of the political conse- 

quences of Catilina’s failure, as a champion of popular 
liberty, to shake the power of the oligarchs. Catilina 

was killed in 62 B.c. The new volume opens in 44 B.c. 

when, his rival oligarchs all either outdistanced or dead, 

Cesar is left virtually master of Rome, and ends in the 

following year with Cesar murdered and his adopted 

son Octavian, the future Augustus, steeling himself to 
stand before the world as the successor of the demigod. 

The main framework of history is sound enough and 

there is a good deal of interesting detail about Roman 

daily life, such as the way in which citizens’ gowns were 
cleaned by the fullers, prostitutes advertised themselves 
in their alcoves, and the priests of Mars symbolically 
drove out the Old Year. There are a few slips. For 
example, tables were not made of citron-wood, but of 
the fragrant citrus-wood, the citrus being the African 
sandarach tree; Gallus was not an unknown poet in 

44 B.C., being already under the patronage of Asinius 

Pollio; the theory of the mating of male and female 

seeds in the womb is modern—to the Roman there was 

only a male seed. 

But it is clear that Mr. Lindsay’s chief interest is 
not to give either a vivid critical summary of the 
political scene at the time of Czsar’s death or an 
informative general picture of Roman social conditions. 
His chief interest is to present poetical drama, and 
poetical to Mr. Lindsay seems to mean an insistence on 
the lascivious sameness of human nature whatever the 
age, clime or race. He adorns this theme by modern- 
ising the sexual technique of his characters to an historic- 
ally incredible degree. For example, there is Cytheris, 
with whom Gallus is in love, and for whom or about 
whom he writes poems. (No genuine poems of Gallus 
survive, so Mr. Lindsay writes them on Gallus’s behalf, 
and it is all very well but they are not Latin poems— 
the thought is not Latin.) Cytheris, who “ discovers 
her beauty and intelligence in the mirroring embraces 
of men,”’ tells Gallus finally that she loves him best : 
“ Darling, darling, I love every little hair on the back 
of your hand and the way you tie the knots in your 
shoes so that no one can ever undo them again.” I 
think Cytheris must have got that one from the chaste 
mirroring embraces of Mr. Noel Coward. Her social 
status has been modernised too. She did not really 
have an independent Nell Gwynn-Sarah Bernhardt 
career. She was only a freedwoman, either still under 
the tutelage of Mark Antony, to whom her stage- 
earnings would naturally be paid, or returned to Voltum- 
nius’s tutelage. Anyhow, not “ unattached.” As for 
her being the “finest actress in Rome,’ it must be 
recalled that female parts in tragedy and comedy were 
played exclusively by men: women (slaves or freed- 
women) only appearing in mime, a sort of dancing dumb- 
crambo occasionally varied by topical dialogue. 
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TASSELL-GENTLE. By Pamela Frankau.- 8s. 6d. (John Lane.) 
“ An original and amusing novel,” declares the publisher, 
but the latter adjective would hardly have occurred to 
anyone else. One of the most striking phenomena of the 
literary production of our day is the number of novels of 
talent and vitality produced to proclaim life as frustration. 
It is surely a significant fact, one reflecting directly if 
alarmingly upon the psychological atmosphere, the world- 
mood, perhaps the world-unconscious, which surrounds us. 
As an example in that kind Miss Frankau’s new book has 
a special interest, with its long and crowded story of the 
childhood, rise to fame, apparent death and reappearance 
of a novelist. He married one woman and loved another. 
He married the second and loved a third. But no one could 
entirely satisfy him or more than half hold him. He was 
“the person who always wanted to escape. The little boy 
who ran away and went back every night. The fiancé who 
took a charabanc trip to Switzerland as a relief from being 
engaged. The one who escaped on the mountain and left 
Ann behind with the others. Sabrina’s husband. Ann’s 
seducer. The honeymoon when you lived by the lake and 
lifted up your eyes to the hills.” The little boy who ran 
away but went back every night. He comes back in the 
end, even from the grave—but for no one’s happiness. 
No—“ amusing ”’ is not the word, even though Miss Frankau 
gets into her pages some efficient satire of publishing 
methods. But it is for all that a genuinely interesting 
piece of work, the most ambitious the author has yet 
attempted, with a great number of clearly individualised 
characters and, especially in the Alpine pages, some quite 
admirable writing. Its vigour prevents it from being 
depressing in detail—still, taken as a whole, its judgment 
upon life could scarcely be described as enlivening. ee 
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War Memories of Lloyd George. Vols. Ill and IV. 
2s. each. (Nicholson & Watson.) 


“ | HAVE come amongst you—unmuzzled,” said Glad- 


stone when he renounced his Oxford constituency 
for a Lancashire seat. 


The phrase might well have been the title-page motto 
for Mr. Lloyd George’s War memories. 

The third volume carries the narrative from the 
formation of the Lloyd George coalition to America’s 
entry into the War. Its early chapters are largely con- 
cerned with the U-boat menace, and as Mr. Lloyd George 
tells his story, dispassionately and contemptuously, the 
glamour fades from the British Admiralty, and the 
“ Silent Service’ becomes the starkly stupid Service. 
It is almost incredible that professional conservatism 
could so degenerate into professional ineptitude. It is 
almost incredible that the high technical authorities, 
whose duty it was to safeguard the people of Britain 
from attack by sea, by their wooden-headedness almost 
brought their charges to famine. In the light of the 
documentary and other evidence which Mr. Lloyd 
George is able to marshal, there can be no question that 
this was indeed the case. 

The revolt of younger officers like Commander Ken- 
worthy and the importation of civilians like Sir Eric 
Geddes, enabled the Premier to change the Admiralty 
policy towards convoys, and by so doing to end the 
menace of starvation. It is a pitiful tale, and certain 
popular heroes, notably Lord Jellicoe, emerge from its 
telling with very tattered plumes. 

The course of the land war and the Russian Revolu- 
tion are dealt with in some detail. The capture of 
the Nivelle plan by the Germans, the result of petty 
jealousies in the French high command, savours of 
absolute treachery to Mr. Lloyd George ; and his frank 
story of the French mutinies, following his account of 
the submarine menace, will be invaluable preventives 
of “‘ reading history backward ” when this raw material 
comes into the use of historians ages hence. It is no 
exaggeration to say that at almost every page of this 

‘book the Allies had lost the War but would not realise 
it. 

In personalities the volume very naturally abounds. 
Mr. Runciman, Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Lord Grey 
are the chief targets of the author’s derision, apart from 
the Service chiefs whose inability to do their own jobs, 
and whose refusal to take advice, constantly anger him 
even in so far distant a retrospect. 

One passage which ends a summing-up of Mr. Runci- 
man’s abilities is unforgettable : 


“His most conspicuous attribute is a glib inefficacy, 
which can explain and expound with forcible and relevant 
fluency what he is after and why he has never got it. 
He has a perfect command of the whole jargon of busi- 
ness, and he flips it about in his speeches with a dexterity 
which awes the ignorant and impresses even the pro- 
ficient. There he excels and there he also ends.” 


Sir Herbert Samuel would not join the Government, 
because he could not believe that it could endure. His 


great anxiety in 1914 was to prepare for the vast army 
of unemployed which he foresaw as the first conse- 
quence of the War. That was to be his “ bit.”” “ When 
it was discovered that there were no workless labourers 
to profit by his benevolent forethought,” remarks Mr. 
Lloyd George, “‘ but that on the contrary there was a 


labour shortage, his contribution to victory came to 
an end.” 


HE official Tory Party, as might be expected, suffers 
almost as much as the Admiralty. The insistence 
upon the employment of this and that Taper and Tadpole 
in the Coalition, the refusal to permit the employment 
of this and that outsider, the inability to realise that 
war had changed the pre-War factors in life, are here 
displayed in such a way that the “ stupid party” is 
almost the imbecile party. The necessity to humour 
Mr. Bonar Law and his prejudices hampered the Premier 
in the formation of his ministry, and delayed the intro- 
duction of those non-Parliamentary figures who were 
later imported. There was a time, it is said here with 
truth, when to the Conservative wing the future of 
Mr. Churchill was of far more interest and moment 
than the War itself. 

Certain personalities emerge with enhanced stature— 
Balfour, Devonport, Maclay, Northcliffe and Hankey 
amongst them. But the general tendency of the book 
is to belittle and deride. Mr. Lloyd George makes 
every effort to be detached, but he achieves a new 
version of “ The Laocoon.’”’ He stands through those 
vital years, struggling with the serpents of inepti- 
tude, stupidity, positive obstructionism. This is the 
apotheosis of the self-made Celt. For all its bias it is 
a lively story, and it is somehow dignified and convinc- 
ing. 


 semege IV takes us into the crowded events of 1917. 

Here it is the military high command which is sub- 
ject to the whips and scorpions. The crime of Passchen- 
daele, the collapse of Italy at Caporetto, Cambrai, and 
the campaign against Turkey succeed to an era at home 
fraught with remarkably far-reaching changes to the 
War-time and post-War economic structure. Here are 
the stories of the formation of the Air Ministry and of 
the famous ‘ door-mat”’ incident which took Arthur 
Henderson from the War Cabinet—both episodes when 
an unexpected display of ineptitude had effects far 
beyond its need. In the circumstances surrounding the 
formation of the Air Ministry, the better picture of 
Northcliffe given in Volume III is vigorously qualified. 

The latest volume is more concerned with close-knit 
events than with personalities ; it is more a personal 
interpretation of history than a commentary upon the 
makers of history, but even so Mr. Lloyd George’s apti 
tude for vivid portraiture is frequently exercised. There 
is for example a memorable picture of Smuts, and 
another of G.H.Q. in France. 

One awaits with avidity the succeeding volumes. 
His version of the Peace Conference will be, one imagines, 


a classic piece of psychological analysis and rhetorical 
invective. 
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Some Recent Booksellers’ Catalogues 
by lolo A. Williams 


S this is a Welsh Number of THE Bookman, I may 
perhaps begin by mentioning a recent (though 
not I think the latest) catalogue issued by Mr. 

Bernard Halliday, of Leicester, number 176, since it 
concludes with a section of Welsh books, prints, etc. 
Perhaps the most important book in it is the first edition 
of the New Testament in Welsh, printed in 1567. This 
is extremely rare, and the present copy (like most 
others) is imperfect, consisting of three hundred and 
twenty-five genuine leaves and about fifty in photo- 
graphic facsimile. The price asked is {10 ros. Another 
item is an original manuscript poem by George Borrow, 
“Ode to Llywellyn M. Jorwerth,’” written on three 
quarto pages. For this £16 is asked. A well-known 
Welsh topographical work, with coloured aquatint plates, 
E. Pugh’s “‘ Cambria Depicta: a Tour through North 
Wales’ (1816), is marked £7 Ios. There are also 
several of Buck’s “‘ Views ’’ of Welsh scenes, and a large 
number of original drawings of Wales by John Flower, 
a Leicester artist practising about 1830. 

In a list (number 36) of One Hundred Modern First 
Editions offered by Mr. Bertram Rota, I notice a fair 
sprinkling of Welsh names. Mr. W. H. Davies’s 
“ Autobiography of a Super-Tramp”’ (1908) is priced 
£2, and the next item to it is the first novel of one of 
the younger Welsh writers, Mr. Rhys Davies’s “ The 
Withered Root” (1927), for 7s. 6d. Here also are 
Mr. Richard Hughes’s “ The Sister’s Tragedy ’’ (1922) 
and Mr. Charles-Morgan’s “ The Fountain” (1932), 
which cost respectively 15s. and {1 5s. 

From Messrs. J. Kyrle Fletcher, Ltd., of Newport, 
Monmouthshire, comes their catalogue 43, in which are 
(not unexpectedly) a good many items of Welsh 
interest. There is for example the first edition, in three 
volumes, of Borrow’s “‘ Wild Wales”’ (1862). This 
rare book is described as being slightly loose in its 
binding, but in relatively good condition. It is in the 
original cloth, with labels, and the price asked is £12 12s. 
An older work is Caradoc of Llancarvan’s “ The 
Historie of Cambria, now called Wales, written in the 
British Language above two hundred years past,” 
translated by H. Lloyd and printed in 1584. This costs 
{10 tos. A copy of John Davies’s Latin and Welsh 
Dictionary of 1632 is priced £8 10s. Some Welsh topo- 
graphical works are also offered by this firm. Among 
them is David Williams’s “‘ History of Monmouth- 
shire,” 4to (1796). This is one of the thirty-three copies 
which was issued with coloured plates, and costs {25. 
Another work in this class is Edmund Jones’s “A 
Geographical, Historical and Religious Account of. the 
Parish of Aberystruth in the County of Monmouth,” 
8vo (1779), which is to be bought for £10 ros. 

From Mr. Thomas Thorp comes a miscellaneous list 
(number 449), containing nearly twelve hundred books. 
Among the more important things here offered are the 
1846 edition of Dugdale’s ‘‘ Monasticon Anglicanum,”’ 
six vols. in eight, £16 ros. ; R. Ackermann’s “ University 
of Cambridge,”’ two vols. (1815), £40, and the “‘ Oxford,” 
two vols. (1814), £45; and J. Gould’s * Mammals of Aus- 
tralia,’’ three vols. (1863),£25. Besides these more expen- 
sive books, there are many volumes at prices ranging down 
to the humble half-crown. Several pages are devoted to 
book-plates, in which this firm has long specialised. 
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Everest, 1933 


By Hugh Ruttledge. 25s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


OUNT EVEREST is the most outstanding as 
well as almost the last adventure in exploration. 
We are discovering it also to be one of the most 
formidable. There has been something personal in 
the mountain’s fashion of alternately provoking attack, 
repulsing with new difficulties, and again enticing with 
some promise of hope. The highest mountain in the 
world might so easily have been absolutely inaccessible, 
protected, like its numerous neighbours of lesser height, 
by difficulties of approach or ascent which must for 
ever have rendered it impossible. But it was set in 
tantalising prominence, in proximity to the plains, so 
that eighteen and even twenty thousand feet could be 
reached without excessive difficulty upon its northern 
flank ; and with its structural lines so disposed as in 
some degree to present, and always to promise, the 
relatively easy climbing of which alone human beings 
are capable at great altitudes. 
revealed to the advent of the first mountaineers, the 
reconnaissance of ’21, the obvious and perhaps the only 
feasible line of attack—up its north-east ridge. But 
no sooner were they drawn in among its glaciers than 
the game proper began. The line of approach to that 
north-east ridge, up the East Rongbuk glacier, was 
disguised by a swerve in its direction, and by an insignifi- 
cance of junction with the main Rongbuk glacier, such 
as deceived the first explorers into passing it unheed- 
ingly. It was only at the end of their season of recon- 
noitring that, coming up from the south over the 
Rapiu La, they identified the glacier and discovered 
its ingenuity of direction. 

It was a romantic beginning. The positions were 
now uncovered. And while the following expeditions 
with infinite labour, with daring, endurance and 
even with loss of life, worked out solutions for the 
problems of transport, of acclimatisation, of altitude 
and of weather, one by one, and slowly pushed the 
siege by progressive camps higher and higher upon the 
north face, the mountain waited grimly: still succeed- 
ing in preserving its suggestion of accessibility, still 
encouraging, in the lay mind at least, the idea that its 
conquest was only a question of time, of good organisa- 
tion and of a good season, and delaying the moment 
when the evidences to the contrary revealed to the few 
assaults launched at its actual summit might be 
assembled into a more veracious conception of the whole 
character of the attempt. 

The expedition of 1933 has dispelled the last illusions. 
Mr. Hugh Ruttledge, an experienced mountaineer and 
an Indian administrator and traveller, was its leader ; 
and he has written a very illuminating record. He has 
set the undertaking of ’33 in its right light, as one in 
a series of campaigns, each profiting by the increasing 
experience of its predecessor, each primarily concerned 
to advance, by its own contribution of sound new 
experience, the moment when the coincidence, in some 
year, of good preparation, a good team, good weather 
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As if of intent, it - 


THE BOOKMAN 


and good fortune may enable a final onset upon that 
last thousand feet of unknown isolation, danger and 
exhaustion, to snatch the desperate conquest. It is 
an able and most readable book : largely because every 
contribution, however “‘ scientific,’’ by members of the 
party is enlivened and brought into unity by the same 
spirit of loyal comradeship, of cheerful acceptance of 
hardship and danger, and of self-effacing devotion to a 
single object—that of ensuring that the mountain shall 
be climbed successfully, and if possible ‘safely, by which- 
ever expedition may meet with good fortune to crown 
its good will. 


HROUGH the whole of Mr. Ruttledge’s volume 
the human element, the reactions and humours 
good and ill, of men enduring the limit of physical 
and mental stress, finds a right but never an indiscreet 
recognition. And we are kept conscious in it, through- 
out, of the personality of the mountain itself, and 
of the succession of devices and enticements which it 
has employed in its long defensive game. 

Thus, the indeterminate season during which the 
mountain seemed to promise access has now been reduced 
to a few weeks, of doubtful weather any year, before the 
monsoon. Of the two promising alternative lines to 
the summit, debated by earlier expeditions, that along 
the skyline of the north ridge—preferred by Mallory— 
recedes as a possibility, owing to the increasing difficulty 
now discovered in the second of its two “‘ steps’ ; while 
the route by the slabs below the crest of the north ridge 
is revealed as always perilous and, unless clear of snow, 
really difficult. Again, the “ flaw ’”’ in the band of cliff 
below the summit, which Everest kept in reserve as a 
new hope, and revealed in its own time, has now in its 
turn defeated by its difficulty and risk the “ forlorn 
hopes” of the 1933 expedition. But, characteristically, 
Everest exhibited to the same adventurers a tributary 
chimney, as a new temptation to try yet once again ; 
and even the hint of some vague, fresh possibility from 
the West Rongbuk glacier. 


\* makes a thrilling story ; as of a slow accumulating 

wave of human strength, preparation and concentrated 
power, expending itself year after year higher upon the 
northern face, and flinging a last spray or jet of the 
fittest surviving climbers, backed by all that experience 
or audacity can contribute, into a final effort to overcome 
that crowning obstacle of height. Mr. Smythe’s own 
account of his and Mr. Shipton’s attempt upon the 
summit, with its vivid but restrained description of the 
action and of the personal reaction, gives an admirable 
picture of what such efforts must mean. Of how narrow 
the margin between life and death, left to the most 
experienced mountaineers so circumstanced, we are 
made aware, again and again, by the escapes of the 
individual climbers, quietly recounted. The book is 
handsome in form: many of the illustrations are of 
exceptional beauty ; and when we read of the circum- 
stances under which they were taken they help our 
imagination doubly. 
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SINISTER PARTIES 


The House With the Stained Glass Windows. 
By Winston Graham. 7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 
Crime at Christmas. 

By C. H. B. Kitchin. 7s. 6d. 
Pattern in Black and Red. 
By Cora Jarrett. 7s. 6d. 

When the Wicked Man. 
By J. F. W. Hannay. 7s. 6d. 


Yes, Inspector McLean. 
By 7s. 6d. 


NOVEMBER, 


(Hogarth Press.) 
(Barker.) 
(Methuen.) 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Sleepi 
By CE tune 6d. (Houghton & Scott Snell.) 


Till Twelve. 
By Richard and Elizabeth Plunket Greene. 7s. 6d. (Martin 
Secker.) 

The Case of the Pu 
By Brian Flynn. 7s. 


le Calf. 
(Qohn Long.) 

HOSE ’ouse-parties—you wondered where you 
where,” sings old Nanna, the lodge-keeper, in 
the person of Mr. Douglas Byng. Perhaps the 

“ goings-on’ to which she refers are not a_ usual 
accompaniment of the all-too-frequent house-party that 
provides corpse and suspects in the modern thriller, 
but you “ wonder where you are ”’ none the less. Strange 
and sinister parties indeed! And a standing reproach 
to the obtuse hosts who invite such ill-assorted guests. 
They quarrel to begin with ; then when murder strikes 
one of their number their behaviour is incalculable ; 
their pasts are shady, one and all; and even the hero 
finds time to propose to the girl of his choice between 
sleuthing and avoiding the traps the villain lays for him. 

It is all there in “‘ The House with the Stained Glass 
Windows,” I fear. Set in the remote Yorkshire moors, 
reputedly haunted, staffed by an ancient crone and a 
negro butler, who would choose it, either as host or 
guest, for a twenty-first birthday party? Especially 
Lucille Barclay, who suspected that her stepfather (the 
host) was trying to drive her insane. But Lucille took 
Richard Egerton to protect her, and in spite of moving 
panels, secret passages, revolver shots, two or three 
murders and further unpleasantness, they survived to 
find themselves man and wife. The ‘“ blurb ”’ describes 
this story as ‘“‘a throbbing piece of romantic sensa- 
tionalism.’’ Well, well ! 

Mr. Kitchin’s aim is to give us a “study of the 
behaviour of normal people in abnormal circumstances,” 
but in “‘ Crime at Christmas” one cannot help feeling 
that his characters are not quite normal, everyday folk. 
Certainly they are an unpleasant set who gather at 
Hampstead over the Christmas holiday. The guest 
who tells the story of Mrs. Harley’s fall to death from 
an upper window, and what happened after, is Malcolm 
Warren, that nervous, imaginative young man we met 
in “‘ Death of My Aunt.” The author’s writing is so 
good, his characterisation so subtle, that we can forgive 
him the improbabilities in his plot. Moreover he has 
hit on an enviably neat way of clearing up the loose 
ends. Altogether an attractive and unusual story of 
detection. 

Miss Cora Jarrett offers us yet another house-party 
—an American one this time, and I think the most 
credible. Her plot is not novel and the revelation of 
the murderer no surprise, but the story is always exciting 
and entertaining. Professor Ames, her detective, is 
charming as well as clever, and the other members of 
the party at Handsome Creek are drawn with skill and 
sympathy. Certainly of the books this month with 
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the murder-at-a-party motif, “ Pattern in Black and 
Red ” has my vote. 

The only sinister party in ‘‘ When the Wicked Man ” 
is the murderer. The Rev. John Inman had my 
sympathy, for he killed, not for gain, revenge or any 
usual motive, but simply because his victim bored him. 
Which of us has not felt like seizing the poker and doing 
likewise on occasion? Mr. Hannay’s book is not a 
mystery novel; the crime and criminal are disclosed 
at the beginning of the book, which depends for its 
interest on the reactions of the unfortunate clergyman 
and his efforts to escape detection. It is all very well 
done if you are interested in the psychology of a 
murderer malgré lui, but I cannot help feeling that 
Inman would have never overcome his immediate 
impulse towards confession. 


Y heart sank at the sight of the jacket of “ Yes, 
Inspector McLean,” with its evil Chinaman squint- 
ing at me. But to my relief this novel is neither Lime- 
house-cum-dope nor Dr. Fu-Manchu in another guise. 
Mr. Lee Feng was a charming individual (Harrow and 
Oxford), and Gianetta, his stepdaughter, as English as 
possible. Indeed Mr. Goodchild reverses the usual 
procedure, for it is Feng’s death that Inspector McLean 
has to investigate. He had too to find the whereabouts 
of the dead man’s fortune which he had willed to 
Gianetta. Converted into bank-notes shortly before 
Feng’s death, this had vanished mysteriously. Naturally 
McLean succeeds, but not without some anxious and 
exciting moments for himself and the reader. 

Most ingeniously devised is Mr. Simon’s tale of a 
disappearance. Mr. Morgan was old, wealthy and 
unbeloved by his penurious relatives. Indeed, when 
he walked out of his house one day and disappeared, he 
was about to cut them all out of his will in favour of his 
nurse. Their relief therefore at this opportune vanish- 
ing trick was undisguised—until Uncle Arthur was 
presumed dead and the will read. For then they found 
that their fat legacies were contingent on the cremation 
of the corpse, and the corpse, like De Quincey’s “‘ Toad- 
in-the-hole,”’ non est inventus. The author’s imagina- 
tion takes too fantastic a turn at this point, and his plot 
is apt to bulge somewhat out of the garments in which 
he has clothed it, but it is an amusing tale. 


HO murdered Sir Max Odell between 11.30 and 
midnight ? There was General Martineau, his 
badly treated business partner; there were Lady Odell 
and her former lover ; or the dead man’s secretary; or the 
unknown woman who entered the house on Odell’s arm. 
Mr. and Mrs. Plunket Greene ring the changes on these 
suspects, following them in and out of night clubs, city 
offices, West End mansions and the coroner’s court 
until the murderer is unmasked. I must confess I found 
it all very ordinary, and certainly the authors have a 
lot to learn about police procedure. 

Not “ The Case of the Purple Calf” but “‘ The Case of 
the Purple Patches ”’ should have been Mr. Flynn’s title, 
for his detective thinks and talks in melodramatic clichés. 
The plot concerns itself with a series of motor-car 
accidents, which turn out to be murders. But I am still 
wondering how the criminals managed it, and why they 
chose such intricate and difficult methods of destruction. 


| 
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A MIXED BUNDLE 


The Old Man’s Birthday. 
By Richmal Crompton. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


Castaway. 

By J. G. Cozzens. 6s. (Longmans.) 

uake in the Triangle. 

By Lewis Gibbs. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 
Catalan Circus. : 

By Oliver Onions. 7s. 6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) 
The Cairn. 

By T. J. Morrison. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 
Lost Shepherd. 

By Roland Lushington. 7s. 6d. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 


LD age, in men as in wine, yields an added flavourr 
and Miss Richmal Crompton, in ‘‘ The Old Man’s 
Birthday,” has known how to put that flavour 

into a book. “It is terrible,’ quotes one of her 
characters (a young girl), ‘to see three generations 
gathered together under one roof”; and the quotation 
is from Ezra Pound. Whereat Old Matthew Royston, 
whose ninety-fifth birthday is being celebrated, sur- 
prisingly chimes in: “‘ Great fellow, Pound! I’ve just 
been reading him myself.” 

Actually, at that birthday party, four generations 
were gathered ; and Miss Crompton’s skill is such that, 
in a book of no more than average length, she shows us 
each member of the party against a background of 
individual and private problems. They make a varied 
crowd, the Roystons, and not, on the whole, a par- 
ticularly happy family; perhaps of them all Pound- 
reading Great-Grandad is the happiest. We see them, 
separately and together, throughout the day of the 
party; with us, as with them, the celebration is a 
horizon for their day’s affairs; they cannot escape it, 
much as some of their affairs would make them wish to. 
In such a full and interwoven story one cannot profitably 
isolate the threads for analysis; but one may perhaps 
mention Enid, whose hearty hockey-playing sturdiness 
covered a growing fear of life without love, and Cressida, 
of the youngest generation of all, whose self-dramatisa- 
tions almost amounted to mania. Miss Crompton has 
really triumphed in these two characters, and there are 
others nearly as good. The entire Royston picture- 
gallery is alive, and the end of the story, though pre- 
dictable, is movingly and reticently treated. I had not 
read any of Miss Crompton’s novels before; and if 
this is not the best of them, then my omission seems to 
have been inexcusable. 

Mr. Cozzens, at any rate, I have read before. At his 
best he is such a fine writer, and his earlier novel, 
““S.S. San Pedro,” stays in the memory so vividly that 
his new book, ‘ Castaway,” will probably come as a 
disappointment to many. It is a story of a man who 
finds himself “‘ alone in a vast department store, the sole 
survivor of a catastrophe that has destroyed New 
York” (we are not told how or why); and nothing 
very much happens except that he wanders about, 
surrounded by riches on every hand, yet troubled and 
fear-ridden because there is (or else he imagines there 
is) another person in the store lurking in corners and 
stalking him. If this were all the story that Mr. Cozzens 
intended, it is not enough ; and if, as I suspect, he is 
aiming at some larger symbolism, then I feel that the 
whole idea, however noteworthy, does not quite come off. 

The action of Mr. Lewis Gibbs’s new story, “‘ Earth- 
quake in the Triangle,” takes place during a single day 
of the 1926 General Strike ; and the chief characters 
work out their personal crisis against that stormy back- 
ground—the particular, if one might so say, as opposed 
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to the general. A middle-aged doctor, married and 
living in “ The Triangle” (in one of London’s outer 
suburbs), falls in love with a girl half his age; she 
returns his affection and they plan to run away, but 
the strike provides a casual yet final intervention. 
There is more in the story than this, but most of all 
is the way in which it is told—with a keen sense of 
character and with an occasional absolute rightness of 
effect which is as rare in fiction as in the other arts. 
“Earthquake in the Triangle” is a sound piece of 
work, full of exciting hints that Mr. Gibbs has powers 
and insights that he has not yet employed to the full. 


> ins my mind an author should not get behind his 


characters and nudge the reader’s elbow about 
them, and it is no defence to say that many distinguished 
writers, from Thackeray downwards, have been fond 
of doing this. In his new novel, ‘ Catalan Circus,” 
Mr. Oliver Onions has not only done this, but he has 
made a point of doing it; he has arranged his story 
in snatches, like the turns and divertissements of a 
music-hall show; and it is quite possible that many 
readers will find it very clever and amusing. Personally 
however I would have preferred the story without the 
trimmings, for it is a vivid yarn about an Irish painter 
wandering amidst the Pyrenees and getting into the 
kind of queer, random trouble that is almost too odd 
to seem anything but true. Catalan Separatists and 
the daughter of a Spanish duchess play their parts in 
bringing this about, and the end is such an unexpected 
and even ignominious tragedy that one can sympathise 
with the author’s mood, if not with his method, in 
portraying this turn of events as “a circus within a 
circus.” He tells his story very well when he lets 
himself, and can excellently convey the atmosphere of 
shady streets and shadowless squares “‘ where the 
mountains suddenly appear, aluminium-grey, in the 
heat, quivering over an insubstantial Spain.” 

“The Cairn,” by Mr. T. J. Morrison, is a briskly 
composed but somewhat overstrained novel about a 
monstrous young Scot whose vow (symbolised by his 
building of a cairn on a mountain-top) is to regain his 
ancient family domain in the Highlands, and who allows 
nothing—from swindling to murder—to stand in his 
way. Such a ferocious character is hard to believe in, 
unless illumined by exceptional creative insight ; and 
“The Cairn ’’ does not show as much as that. But it 
has a grim liveliness that makes it easy to read. 


“| OST SHEPHERD ” is the only first novel on my list, 

and it isa good first novel. Mr. Roland Lushington 
introduces us to a pre-War country rectory, where a 
charming woman cheerfully endures the bothersomeness 
of a decent but pompous husband ; she has a hard-up 
and ne’er-do-well brother who is similarly charming, 
and there is also another man, a painter, whom she 
really ought to have married instead of the rector. 
With this as a framework Mr. Lushington has con- 
structed a clever and attractive comedy of pre-War life 
that merges into the more serious preoccupations of 
War time ; his characters (especially Fanny, the wife) 
are humanely revealed, his prose is honest and un- 
pretentious, and his mind focuses on people and 
events from an always intelligent angle. In short, he 
can write. 
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FIVE ALSO RAN 


The Foolscap Rose. 
By Joseph Hergesheimer. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 
The Wood and the Image. 
By K. de B. Codrington. 7s. 6d. (Scholartis.) 
In Company With Crispin. 
By Humphrey Parkington. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Nothing Hid. 
By Archibald Marshall. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 
A Pin to See the Peepshow. 
By Tennyson Jesse. 8s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
Dead Woman’s Shoes. 


By Charles Braibant. Translated by Vyvyan Holland. 
_ 8s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 


1934 


IX novels, dissimilar in style and subject, each a 
specimen from a known category, but the last 
with a distinction of its own. “The Foolscap 

Rose ”’ is an American chronicle novel, written particu- 
larly for Americans, and Mr. Hergesheimer does it very 
well and at a mercifully short length. Several genera- 
tions of a family own a paper mill, and the first chapters 
with their picture of home industry just after the quarrel 
with England, have a sharp edge, a dawn freshness which 
shows how sensitively the author can handle the past. 
The impression—perhaps it is inevitable—is of a young 
society infinitely cleaner, brighter, more integrated, 
more attractive than anything since come out of the 
New World. Later the book centres round a stock 
figure of our age’s masque, the Head of the Firm, 
the Tyrant, at the works orin the home. There are the 
weak children and the strong, the labour disputes, the 
agitator in love with the employer’s daughter, his 
sinister death. ‘There are ruined lives and fulfilled ; 
and a rather curious contemporary coda, where a girl of 
the house is suddenly convinced that the past is repeating 
itself, that the lake the young German printer talks of 
is the lake her own ancestor knew. As before, the young 
German is in love with the wrong girl. An error that 
this vision prevents. 

“The Wood and the Image ”’ gives the same scene, 
very much up to date. School of Aldous Huxley with 
American trimmings; and when it comes to culture, 
American enthusiasm goes one better than the Master. 
Never was there such an assembly of learned and dis- 
enchanted reflections upon everything to do with what 
again the Master has called “‘ the cultivation of the Me.” 
This in a situation in which one would gladly see Mr. 
Huxley himself. A young Englishman from higher 
Bloomsbury, on holiday in a New England village, 
mistakes Mary, a derelict film-star, left behind “ on 
location,’’ in debt, for a child of the house. In spite of 
silk stockings and sniffs of Coty, he is taken in; gives 
us a day by day analysis of his sensations, his reactions 
to the lovely and enigmatic child of nature; until, one 
night, marooned in a hut in a snow storm, the truth comes 
out. Truth about two of the nastiest people mankind 
produces, and our age’s variation as depressing as it is 
detestable. The man, the self-made eunuch for the 
kingdom of culture’s sake, the hard-boiled trull, her 
beauty unredeemed by a single grace; his inglorious 
escape, her vulgar riposte.—lt is well done, and could 
hardly be what it is without some shrewdness. ‘‘ God 
help,”’ says the victim to the English waiter in New 
York, “‘ this place when it fails to pay.”” Yet the back- 
ground of the story, the country-folk at Pa Browne’s, 
do not seem to have lost their shrewdness or sap. 

“In Company With Crispin,” a novel of English 
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country life. School of Trollope, but without his 
lucidity. Nature descriptions conventional without 
being classical ; an admiral, his wife, the parson, kindly 
satirised, and a great deal of fun and high spirits ; the 
misadventure of a pageant, the love-makings of various 
young people, the simplest of schemings, the happiest 
of ends. 

“ Nothing Hid,” in spite of what the publisher has to 
say on the jacket, is a competently told, rather pleasantly 
old-fashioned murder story. Nothing profound, no 
psychology or sensationalism. Victorian character draw- 
ing, but a satisfying tale, whose sober telling throws its 
essential dreadfulness into relief. Again the scene is 
among the country gentry ; an agent is accused of the 
killing of his patron and best friend, whose widow has 
become his wife. His trial is well described, and the 
end, when two men find themselves helpless before a 
specimen of moral evil in its purest form, is not 
without a certain grandeur of simplicity. 


|* “A Pin to See the Peepshow,”’ Miss Tennyson Jesse has 

given us her version of the Thompson-Bywaters case. 
A distinguished criminologist has made a distinguished 
version of that senseless crime. If it was a crime, and 
not, as she gives it, a piece of lifelong play-acting that 
suddenly took on a hideous activity of its own. She 
likes her Julia, the clever imaginative girl, whose ardent 
temperament a Latin would have cultivated for the 
general delight. Un plat délicat, that her heavy husband 
mishandled and adored. A girl whose origins were 
enough to ensure her no intellectual training or spiritual 
discipline ; the loyal and excellent business woman, 
whose sentimentality and respect for convention 
corrupted the lovely sensuality there was no one able to 
harmonise or worthy to elicit. 

The last pages, meditation, in and around the prison, 
of the persons concerned, are penetrating and terrible. 
It had all happened so suddenly. The book is a long 
one. Julia at school, Julia in business, her adventures 
during the War—all admirably told—take up three- 
quarters of it. The rest comes quickly. Ethically one 
is left with no solution. Neither the author’s, nor at 
the time the public’s conscience was satisfied. If you 
kill a woman, you killa womb. From that there is no 
escape, and the last gesture of the hanged man Nature’s 
unspeakable and enigmatic comment. 


Woman’s Shoes”’ is a most distinguished book. 

(Again it is not, pace the wrapper, like any Balzac 
the reviewer has ever read), but a story of a proportion, 
wit and lucidity which are one of the particular glories 
of the French mind. The story, told by an old man, 
the family’s life-long friend, is one of the oldest favourites. 
Maclise is one of those French saga-wives who make 
you understand why the Black Virgin, Notre Dame de 
Sousterre, is adored at Chartres. Her son René is not 
allowed to marry, and so, for all that he is the soul of 
gentle faithfulness, he never dares to regularise his 
position with his adored mistress ; and for thirty years, 
during which a new generation is born and brought up, 
marries and has children, the little Paris house is the 
centre and secret of his life. Until he dies, and by a 
strategem Maclise is brought to see her great-grand- 
children ; then, save for one grim second when she 
herself lies dead (one war is over and another follows 
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quickly), all hearts are drawn together, all lives set 
right. 

The French have always had a prose equivalent to 
the landscapes of Claude Lorraine, and it is in this prose 
that M. Braibant describes Pagny, the village on the 
Aisne, with its landscape, its people and its wine. 

But apart from the delicate and virile truth of his 
presentment, M. Braibant’s book is full of matters of 


extreme interest, especially to English people of country — 


W. H. DAVIES, POET 


The Poems of W. H. Davies. 
7s. 6d. net. (Jonathan Cape.) 


R. W. H. DAVIES must be more than a little 
weary of hearing himself alluded to as “ the 
tramp poet,” and of having his verse considered 

as if it were the work of a kind of literary freak. ‘‘ Isn’t 
it just too wonderful that a tramp should write poetry |” 
exclaims the devourer of anthologies. Well, the answer 
to that fatuity is “‘ Not at all!”’ It may be wonderful 
that any man should write poetry, or again, it may be 
wonderful that everybody does not write poetry; but 
it is no more wonderful that a tramp should write poetry 
than that an insurance clerk or a parson or even a duke 
should write poetry. Indeed, of all vocations, I should 
think a tramp’s would be most favourable to the pro- 
duction of poetry. And I say this with a full realisation 
of just how squalid a tramp’s life can be at times, and 
not because I have any rose-hued illusions about the 
romance of the road. Mr. Davies was not born a 
tramp ; he chose to become a tramp ; but, unquestion- 
ably, he was born a poet ; and it is high time his poetry 
was assessed as the work of a poet, without any reference 
to the circumstances of its creator. Posterity does not 
bother much whether a genius was the son of a butcher 
or of a baronet. Mr. Davies must ultimately stand for 
judgment among his peers: his verse must be assessed 
on its merits as poetry and acclaimed for its essential 
qualities and not for the merely adventitious trappings 
of romantic associations. 

So, in reading this new and supplemented edition of 
his collected poems, I have tried to forget, as far as 
possible, all I know about the circumstances of Mr. 
Davies’s life. Needless to say, I could not entirely 
divest my mind of old associations. I could not judge 
the poems absolutely as though they were the work of 
a new and unknown poet: too many of these lovely 
lyrics I already knew by heart ; too many of them had 
already become a part of my own life. Yet, although 
the crystalline felicities of Mr. Davies at his best can 
no longer startle me with the shock of novelty, they 
seem to me, on a hundredth re-reading, just as miraculous 
as ever. I say, advisedly, at his best; and I do not 
fancy Mr. Davies will quarrel with me for the friendly 
implication in the words. No poet is always at his 
best, and it seems to me that Mr. Davies’s inspiration 
tends to flag in his longer flights: there are even 
moments when he would seem to be spurring an ex- 
hausted and unwilling Pegasus. But for the rest, for 
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tastes. The difference between French rural life and 
our own, due to the Revolution. (Talleyrand, as a boy, 
tells a story closer to the one we recognise.) Then 
there are the relation of Paris to the provinces, the 
Germans of 1870. The book is divided between these, 
the sober perfection of a country-side, the delicate truths 
of the human spirit. It sounds easy. It sounds con- 
ventional. It is neither. It is classic. And it could 
only have been written in France. 


by Wilfrid Gibson 


all those brief but ever recurring moments of perfect 
song, who can excel this bird-like singer! To my mind, 
there is no poet of the present century whose work is 
so assured of immortality. And I say this without any 
idea of disparaging the work of other poets. Other 
poets have other qualities and their work, because of 
its wider range or larger scope, may be more difficult to 
assess. But one thing seems to me quite certain, and 
that is that if five hundred years hence people are still 
compiling anthologies, some half-dozen poems of Davies’s 
will always find a place in them; and it will not need 
to be always the same half-dozen. In reading through 
this volume of over five hundred poems I have been 
amazed to note how often the miracle of perfection was 
achieved. 

I should like to add that I think it is a mistake to 
consider Mr. Davies merely as a nature poet, if we use 
the word “nature” in a sense which always seems 
absurd to me, as if it had nothing to do with human 
nature. Many of his best poems are about people ; 
and I for my part would be willing to sacrifice even 
some of the songs about cuckoos and rainbows for other 
such poems as “ The Child and the Mariner’”’ or such 
unforgettable poignancies as ‘‘ The Lodginghouse Fire,” 
“The Heap of Rags,” ‘“‘ The Sleepers ’”’ and ‘‘ The Bird 
of Paradise.’”’ When the next edition of the collected 
poems appears, I trust it will contain a number of new 
poems about people. 


HAIL, VICTORIA! By Kathleen Ussher. 5s. net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


“‘ She is the scroll on which we are to write Mythologies 
our own and epics new.” So wrote Bernard O’Dowd, a 
poet whose work is practically unknown outside his native 
Australia. The Melbourne and Victoria centenary is 
celebrated this yeary and this timely work is a succinct 
account of a century of amazing progress. The settle- 
ment of Victoria began on a quite pastoral note. Other 
Australian colonies owe their origin more or less to official 
inspiration. Victoria came into being because of the vision 
of a few settlers in Tasmania who needed more land for 
grazing, and looked for it beyond the Straits. David 
Collins had made an abortive attempt to establish a penal 
settlement in 1803. His report makes strange reading : 
“ Every day’s experience convinces me that it cannot nor 
ever will be resorted to by speculative men.’”’ He did not 
foresee even the group of mud huts on the Yarra, let alone 
the gold rush, the “‘ city of song,”’ and all the social, political 
and economic upheavals which have produced a land 
worthy of to-day’s fanfares and of the poet’s hope for the 
future. 
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LORD ESHER’S PAPERS 


Journals and Letters of Reginald, Viscount Esher. 
Vol. 1: 1870-1903. 


Edited by Maurice V. Brett. 25s. (Nicholson & Watson.) 


HE first volume of the Esher papers, which their 
editor has unhappily not lived to see published, 
is a mine of invaluable, if anecdotal, information 

on all subjects political and social during the last thirty 


Reginald Baliol Brett 


From a painting by Julian Story, 1882 


From ‘‘ Journal and Letters of Esher,” Vol. I. Edited by Maurice V. Brett. 


son & Watson.) 

years of Queen Victoria’s reign. There is hardly anyone 
whom Lord Esher did not know, apparently intimately, 
from Letty Lind to W. E. G. and Joe Chamber- 
lain; and his shrewd if rather general judgments, his 
unique position as one who, in his own words, “‘ enjoyed 
the current and undercurrent of life, and never floated 
exclusively in one or the other,” make of his Letters a 
very valuable composite picture of the years typified 
by Kipling’s Recessional.”’ 

The flower-crowned Etonian whose gentle face is so 
colourfully portrayed in the frontispiece became, at the 
age of twenty-five, on leaving Cambridge, private 
secretary to Lord Hartington. Defeated at the polls 
when thirty-two, he resigned his post and never stood 
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by Anne Fremantle 


for Parliament again, retiring to a house he had built 
on the edge of Windsor Great Park, where he bred 
race-horses. From thence he describes thé various 
negotiations and intrigues over the Liberal leadership, 
the eternal unexpectedness of Gladstone, the failure of 
his beloved leader, Rosebery. The latter, Esher declares, 
suffered from having attained all his ambitions by the 
time he was forty, when “the wine of 
life turned ashes.” 

Under Rosebery, Esher was Secretary 
to the Office of Works, a post he held un- 
til 1902. Subsequently, since he wanted 
neither “ popularity nor fame,” declar- 
ing them to be “ not his tastes,” and 
yet insisted ‘‘ London is impossible with- 
out an office,” he accepted only Court 
posts and committee work, such as the 
Deputy Governorship of Windsor Castle 
and the vice-chairmanship of the Royal 
Commission on the South African War, 
refusing such various honours as the 
editorship of the Daily News, the Gover- 
norship of the Cape, the Under-secretariat 
for War, the Viceroyship and an 
Earldom. He sought however, and 
obtained, a peerage for his father, and 
accepted in 1908 a G.C.B. he had refused 
in 1905. 

His Journals contain many inter- 
esting confidences. The whole Parnell 
tragedy, the clumsy misconduct of the 
South African War, the Queen’s death 
and the Coronation ritual, the inner 
details of party management, are all 
illuminated by such details as 
“Chamberlain admitted to Morley 
(1g0r) that he had got into a mess 
in South Africa,’ or “Lord Roberts 
telegraphed that his ‘ young colonels’ 
had overdone their job... by burn- 
ing too many farms.” He is very 
understanding: ‘‘ Asquith made an 
appeal to the party leaders to expound the details 
of their policy: why should they?” and is 
genuinely sorry for Rhodes after the Jameson raid : 
“ Alas! Rhodes was a pitiful object. Why did he 
try to shuffle after what we had told him?” 
“ Buller eats too much” is a pleasant entry, and his 
sense of humour is shown by the story of the “‘ very funny 
telegram from Lord Cromer saying that the effect of 
our having killed 30,000 dervishes”’ (at Omdurman) 
was to have widowed 30,000 young women. Much the 
most interesting part of the book however are his letters 
to the King giving the résumés of Lord Kitchener’s, Sir 
Evelyn Wood’s and Sir T. Kelly-Kenny’s evidence about 
the South African war. 
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MR. PUDNEY’S SECOND VOLUME 


Open the Sky. 
By John Pudney. 5s. (Boriswood.) 


ETWEEN the poetry of private subtlety and the 
poetry of public vitality, the devil, if you will, 
of escapism and the deep sea of communal 

contact, too many poets of this day fall into a miniature 
gehenna of words where even the flames that blister 
them are contradictory. Mr. Pudney, in his second, 
as in his first, book of verse is one such unfortunate, 
a gifted retailer of second-hand ideologies and a compe- 
tent employer of the current vocabulary who is per- 
petually undecided as to whether he shall publicly 
propagate what Mr. Auden has taught him or whisper 
privately what he himself has experienced. Sometimes 
on the public platform, advocating the necessity of a 
pictorial bloodshed, and sometimes at the back of the 
hall, hiding a bag of nerves behind the electorate, he is, 
all the time, too conscious of his generation, of his 
intellectual identity with a community of intellectuals 
baptised in blood and hopeless as to the revival, through 
practical politics, of a maladjusted world. Open the 
sky most certainly, but the rules of property control 
even that imperative idealism ; it must be the personal 
image or illusion of the sky, and the sky must be an 
individual symbol ; too many have opened the communal 
sky to find some celestial Lenin there grinning over the 
output of the propagandist poets. ‘ 

In Mr. Pudney’s play, which takes up half the present 
volume, Mary, Joseph and the Magi enact again the 
scene of the revolutionary nativity. The Magi, com- 
prising the Broker, the Mortgagee and the Ace (Gold, 
Property and the Crowd), explain the negative elements 
of their civilisation in a verse that is satirically as 
unsubtle as it is emotionally and technically derived 
from Mr. Auden’s Charade. On the side of positivity 
Joseph, the agitator, and Mary, the bloody-minded 
mother, are, in symbolic intent, little more communist 
than they are fascist. Theirs, in any case, are the 
advocations of a rigorous hate and a purge of bad 
blood with the decisive stroke of the bayonet. It is 
probable that Mr. Pudney was unconscious of the effect 
he produces in his Audenesque. 

His images, too, fail in their violence: “a filthy 
propaganda like a cough,” “ bitter as bedclothes in 
the morning light,” “ the straining canopy of crisis.” 
Too great a dependence upon the short pause, the 
halting comma, produces in nearly every poem an 
intellectual and emotional stutter, so that Mr. Pudney’s 
acute responsiveness to “‘ the contemporary scene ’’ is 
the responsiveness of an observer with a verbal affliction. 

The most satisfying poems are the title poem and the 
four sonnets, all of which are authentically rhythmed 
and worded and promise something of an original 
development. The two least satisfying poems are 
“ Forget ’’ and “ Forgive.” 

Mr. Pudney will not resent the apparent harshness 
of this review; he has a right to be judged by the 
standards he himself sets up, and those standards are 
very high. He is unsatisfactory only when compared 
with the best of contemporary poetry ; it would be an 
insult to him if he were judged excellent by the standards 
of the mediocre. 


Dylan Thomas 
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INGENUOUS, FOR THE MOST PART 


Swallows in Springtime. 
By Mary Sturt. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Shadow Thy Dream. 
By Rosalind Wade. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Honeymoon, and Other Stories. 


By Malachi Whitaker. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


NGENUOUSNESS is a charming quality, but it 
belongs with childhood. Ingenuousness in grown-up 
people is slightly embarrassing ; one does not know 

what to do with it. An artist may be ingenuous if 
he is childish in the great sense, but not unless. 
““ Swallows in Springtime ”’ and ‘‘ Shadow Thy Dream ”’ 
are both ingenuous books. They are both well written 
and accurate and in their own way very readable, but 
their authors are not yet great artists. The first is the 
story of a family in Chipping Camden or some place like 
it and the struggles of the younger generation, who 
for various reasons wish to escape, and the struggles of 
the older generation who for various reasons wish to 
stay put. The second is the story of a sketching party 
of different types assembled in Chipping Camden or 
some place like it, and of how they react upon each other 
and develop during their month’s holiday. Both stories 
are concerned with the artistic life and are, here and 
elsewhere, careful in detail and correct. It is however 
a melancholy fact that correctness, although absolutely 
necessary in writing, has nothing to do with literature. 
This is difficult to explain but is true. It is also true 
that the word knickers, which both these writers use, 
cannot be mentioned in a book. The word is correct, 
it is decent, it could certainly be used in life by the 
characters, but is totally inadmissible. A great principle 
is involved here, also difficult to explain in a short space. 
In their freshness, however, and their sincerity both 
Miss Wade and Miss Sturt have qualities which are 
not to be despised, and which will bear good fruit 
when, as the saying used to be, they know more 
stuff. 

Mrs. Malachi Whitaker, on the other hand, knows a 
lot of stuff. She knows that the art of writing does not 
consist in good description of possible or even actual 
happenings or people, but is more like the striking 
of an instrument in an exact way to give a precisely 
calculated result. Her medium is the short story, and 
in one of her stories called ‘‘ Eve,’’ the instrument is so 
well struck that it does give exactly the required result. 
It is a pity that this story does not come first in the 
book. “Honeymoon,” the story which does come 
first, has that quality called fantasy which is so 
unutterably hard to bear. So too are names like Sarah 
Ebbage and Hannah Luty. If Mrs. Whitaker will 
discourage this side of her nature, she will have something 
really good left to cultivate. It is always touch and go 
with the short story. It is a matter of scoring or not 
scoring a single point. On several occasions in this book 
Mrs. Whitaker shows herself capable of scoring it, and 
that point goes home to the reader with a sharp and 
thoroughly stimulating thrust. 


Ada Harrison 
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FROM THE NORTH SEA TO THE DARDANELLES 


The Naval Memoirs of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger 
Keyes: The Narrow Seas to the Dardanelles—I9i0- 
1915. 

2ls. net. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


OT all the War memoirs that have appeared during 
the last ten or fifteen years, and that reflect the 
various opinions of naval and military authorities 

who held important commands, will find a permanent 
place in the archives of history. Vivid narrative, 
eloquence of phrase and diction, flashes of insight, 
wisdom and humour, all fade before those essential 
qualities that reveal the inner worth of a man, the fibre 
of his being, his loyalty of heart and sincerity of 
intention. 

These memoirs, in which Sir Roger Keyes has 
expressed his personal opinion with great frankness, 
will form an important contribution to the Naval history 
of the War. From the moment he was appointed 
Inspecting Captain of Submarines in 1910, he displayed 
an originality of thought and outlook that was not 
always appreciated at the Admiralty ; for the traditions 
and discipline enthroned in the Royal Navy often 
moulded minds in a rigid groove, with the inevitable 
result that many officers, jealous of their careers, con- 
formed to the orthodox theories of strategy and tactics 
then in being. 

In those four years Keyes raised the efficiency of the 
submarine service, a corps d’élite of volunteers, to a level 
unequalled by that of any other nation; and the joint 
memorandum issued to the Home Fleet by Sir George 
Callaghan, the Commander-in-Chief, three weeks before 
the outbreak of war, which dealt with submarine defence 
generally and the employment of destroyers for screening 
and look-out duties, not only embodied most of Keyes’ 
conclusions gained from knowledge born of long practical 
experience, but also holds good in its principal clauses 
even to-day. Had the report been more fully appre- 
ciated at the time, the loss of the Aboukir, Cressy, Hogue, 
and other obsolete cruisers, totally unfitted for their 
duties, might well have been avoided. 

During the first seven months of the war Keyes 
was in command of the submarine service, and flew his 
broad pennant in the Lurcher, a fast destroyer. In 
this capacity he took part in the first serious naval 
engagement—the battle of Heligoland Bight—and also 
in the air raid on the German naval bases on Christmas 
Day, 1914. A keen exponent of the policy that vigorous 
attack is the best means of defence, he, supported by 
Tyrwhitt, pressed unceasingly for a more active policy 
on the part of the light forces stationed at Harwich, 
though both realised the grave responsibilities borne 
by Sir John Jellicoe. 

Early in 1915 the arrival of Lord Fisher at the 
Admiralty created a difficult situation for Keyes, who 
had a long time ago incurred the displeasure of this 
brilliant organiser, but ruthless enemy; and he was 
sent to the Eastern Mediterranean as Chief of Staff to 
the Admiral Commanding the Allied Naval Forces, 
where he took part in the combined operations at 
Gallipoli. 

The detailed description of these operations, and his 
efforts to persuade his superior officers, the Admiralty, 
and the Government to force the Straits with the 
Navy, form the most interesting part of the book. 
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Keyes failed to impose his ideas, and had to wait for his 
supreme reward till 1918; but the verdict of history 
serves to uphold the soundness of his arguments. 
Had they been carried out, the whole coursé of the war 
might well have been changed. 

Macaulay once said that the knowledge of past events 
“is valuable only as it leads us to form just calculations 
with respect to the future.” The thought, expressed 
differently, forms the justification of these interesting 
memoirs, which have been written—“‘ in the hope that, 
if they meet the eye of the younger generation, they 
will help them to avoid the mistakes we made, when 
they seize the torch and strive, as ardently as we did, 
to live up to the glorious tradition we inherited from 
the great sea captains of old.” 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES—1934: English and American. 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Mr. O’Brien’s tactics are not unlike those of an armament 
manufacturer’s agent at work. For years he has been 
producing his annual volumes of Best English and Best 
American short stories and circulating them upon both sides 
of the Atlantic, showing each country what the other one is 
up to, and (as it were) perpetually saying: ‘‘ Look here, 
this fellow’s got a good line. Nothing like this on your 
side. Well, what d’you propose to do about it? Let him 
get away with it? Of course you don’t! All right, then, 
let us see what you can do to mend matters in the next 
twelve months.”’ And so on, first on this side and then 
on the other, bullying and encouraging and fertilising. 
Five years ago England was well in the iead, and he was 
exhorting America. Now it is our turn, and he is asking 
us to “ pay a little more attention to American achieve- 
ment.” Our “ traditional sense of form ’’ has very nearly 
used up our substance, we are so preoccupied with economy 
of effect that we begin to “live parsimoniously ’—we 
become “‘ sterile and inbred.’’ Regard, on the other hand, 
the American short story—its surfaces rough, perhaps, 
but how much more vital. It is, he suggests, not profes- 
sional but amateur, not sophisticated but “‘ innocent, . . 
preoccupied with the homeliness of life.”” It is awake to 
“‘ the salt and bitter reality of life and to its salt and vulgar 
humour.” 

He does not only tell us to regard it; he ensures that 
we shall, despite the insularity which in the past has tended 
to make us read the English volume and let the American 
go, by printing the two as one—forty-four stories (twenty- 
two English, twenty American) in five hundred and 
twelve pages at the old price of one. (From any point 
of view, quantity or quality, a bargain bookful.) We 
should, I think, and without full acceptance of his view 
of the English stort story, need no further urging. Read 
all these American stories, and especially Benjamin Appel’s 
“Winter Meeting’ (as lovely as snow on spruce trees), 
Whit Burnett’s whimsical and tender ‘‘ The Cats Which 
Cried,’’ Alan Marshall’s obstetrical ‘‘ Death and Trans- 
figuration,’”’ Louis Mamet’s brusque “‘ The Pension,” and 
Dorothy McCleary’s contrapuntal ‘‘ Winter.” (There are 
also stories by William Faulkner, William March, Erskine 
Caldwell, Langston Hughes and others, but these are in 
the main less striking.) Turn then to the English stories 
by the known writers, the best by H. E. Bates, A. Calder- 
Marshall, Janko Lavrin, L. A. Pavey, James Stern and 
Romer Wilson (though John Hampson, James Hanley, 
Orgill Mackenzie Stephen Spender and L. A. Strong are 
represented). Turn, too, to the newer writers, J. P. Hogan, 
Ashley Smith, Guy Dent and the (unhappily) late Ronald 
Tansley. And then, gentlemen, consider your verdict. 
It may be, like mine, for the English writers, but it will 
not deny Mr O’Brien’s main point, that the Americans 
have much to teach us that is good, indeed essential 


Geoffrey West 


Results of October Competitions 


I.—Two Guineas for the best comment is awarded 
to Percy C. Griffiths, Crossfield, Alberta, 
Canada. 

II.—One Gutnea for the best review is awarded to 
William Laslett, 67-71, Woodgrange Road, 
Forest Gate, E.7. 

III.—Hatr A GuInea for the best letter, supposed to 
have been written by a Bookman, on the 
subject: “‘ If I Were Dictator,” is awarded to 
John Purdie, 25, Dalmary Drive, Paisley, for 
the following : 

I would rather “ doctor” than “‘ dictate,’’ but since 1 
must do the latter I would decree (1) that the school- 
leaving age be raised to fifteen years of age at once; 
(2) That it be raised to sixteen in three years from now ; 
(3) That the system of education from the ages of eleven 
to eighteen be entirely recast, so that the education and 
training of our youth would be doubly linked to the uni- 
versity and to industry by reason of its cultural and practical 
nature; (4) That the educational system be entirely free ; 
(5) That all posts for national work be filled from these 
products of the educational system without reference to 
social, political or religious class or creed; (6) That all 
books required for this national system of education be 
fixed at a price not exceeding five shillings; (7) That the 
issue of novels and such literature be cut down by half; 
(8) That three Councils of State, each consisting of thirty 
members, be chosen by popular ballot—one for Education, 
one for Social and Economic work, and one for Industry 
—to assist me in my schemes of National Recovery. 


IV.—THREE New Books for the best quotation are 
awarded to M. McDonnell, Elmwood, Bothwell, 
for the following : 

WITHOUT THE WEDDING. By THEopoRE Pratt. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 
“* Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee 
There seemed—and then no more of Thee and Me.” 
Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam. 


We also select for printing : 


BACHELOR WOMAN’S COOKERY. 
By Mrs. STANLEY WRENCH. (Fenland Press.) 
“* Optimism is the faith that leads to achievement.” 
HELEN KELLER. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


HITLER’S WONDERLAND. By MicuHaet Fry. 
(Murray.) 
“Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shine ; 
Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine!” 
Pope, The Dunciad, Book IV. 


(Dora T. Malfatti, 36, York Road, London, S.E.1.) 


ANGLING WAYS. By E. MarsHatt Harpy. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 
“‘A beggar that is dumb, you know, 
May challenge double pity.” 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


(Mannington Sayers, Monmouth.) 
V.—The Prize will be awarded to Mrs. W. Bailey, 


32, Hatton Street, Karori, Wellington, W.3, 
New Zealand. 


DEATH UNDER THE MICROSCOPE: Some Cases of 
Sir Bernard Spilsbury and Others. By Harold Dearden. 
9s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 


Dr. Dearden specialises in the reconstruction of crimes— 
and in analyses of the detection of crime. He also shows 
how chance which would be incredible in a work of fiction 
often starts or accelerates the machinery of the law. Here 
are stories of many famous cases, the Crippen, Rouse, 
Major Armstrong, Patrick Mahon, Bywaters-Thompson, 
Brown and Kennedy. And of course Sir Bernard Spilsbury 
looms large as deux ex machina. But Dr. Dearden deals 
not only with the comparatively well-known “ cases ’’— 
at least it is not the fault of the Sunday press if they 
are not well known. There is for example his story of 
“The Two Brothers ’’—the Staunton case of 1877. Dr. 
Dearden writes: ‘‘ The human heart is a garden of surprises 
in which the rarest flowers may sometimes be discovered 
in the darkest corners. Callous brutes though they were, 
the love which these brothers had for each other was 
undoubtedly an emotion of extraordinary intensity.’’ Sir 
Edward Clarke’s final speech on behalf of Patrick Staunton 
is regarded as a masterpiece. And the history is so grim 
that one wonders what story a writer of the first class 
might not have made of the subject. As a chronicler of 
unhappy histories Dr. Dearden could not be bettered. 
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Qctober 1oth.—The new session opened with a 
brilliant “ first night.” Our Chairman, Mr. Hugh Ross 
Williamson, was the lecturer, and the editor of John O’ 
London’s Weekly, Mr. Frank Whitaker, presided. No 
two men could have been better chosen for creating 
interest, amounting to intense excitement, in that 
much-abused word, “ Highbrow,’’ which Mr. Ross 
Williamson had chosen to speak upon. He was swiftly 
into his stride, and we saw the highbrows standing as 
a race apart from “ the vast illiterate public of to-day.” 
In that provocative and humorous fashion which is the 
secret of his popularity both on and off the platform, 
Mr. Ross Williamson dissected the highbrow and the 
midbrow ; showed the trend of art and letters from the 
sixteenth century, enlarging upon that crucial moment 
in our own time when the newspapers discovered that 
books were news, and looked round to find somebody 
who had got the public ear and could review books ; 
and fired off statement after statement which definitely 
challenged his audience to express their own views. 
The highbrow to-day is a lonely creature, and not too 
busy apparently. It is a disastrous thing that the 
finest minds writing at the moment, said Mr. Ross 
Williamson, should be quite out of touch with the general 
public. There aré men (and he mentioned some well 
known names) who have almost ceased to write at all, 
simply because there is no public worth writing for. 
“ Highbrow ”’ is the proudest term one can possibly have 
applied to one in this age. When the speaker sat down 
amid a storm of applause, Mr. Frank Whitaker startled 
everyone. Once again the audience sat to attention. 
The ready and clear-sighted riposte launched by Mr. 
Whitaker put the final match to the fireworks which 
Mr. Ross Williamson had brought almost to the point 
of explosion. ‘‘ I have rarely heard such a collection of 
half-truths and perversions of truth,” said Mr. Whitaker 
amid a hum of laughter. “I disagree at once with 
Mr. Ross Williamson’s definition of a highbrow. I am 
going to assert that there is no artistic sanction for high- 
browism. I believe a highbrow is merely a person who 
wants change for its own sake. He wants to strike out 
on new paths, and he deserves a certain amount of credit 
for doing so; but to say that a highbrow and high art 
are the same is in my opinion entirely fallacicus. I 
hope you will agree that high art is not merely a matter 
of technique.”” The quality of obscurity came forward 
in the discussion, and Mr. Gibbs suggested that it is 
this feature of highbrowism which has turned a great 
many people against it, adding that he did not think 
the classic authors which Mr. Ross Williamson admitted 
as highbrows have the same obscurity which seems to 
tinge the modern man of original genius. And so it 
went on, and«the wordy warfare, to an accompaniment 
of laughter and applause, continued to a late hour, 
Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard, Mr. Juan W. P. 
Chamberlin, Mr. H. V. H. Hedges, Mr. E. G. Crowsley, 
and Mrs. Burgin contributing, amongst others, to the 
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success of an evening for which we express once again 
to Mr. Ross Williamson our heartiest thanks. 


October 17th.—Our second evening was another very 
happy affair, thanks to our charming lecturer, Miss 
Helen Simpson, and the presence in the chair of Mr. 
Douglas Sladen. The subject chosen by Miss Helen 
Simpson was “‘ The Housewife in History,” and our 
attention was at once concentrated upon two famous 
women—Henry VIII’s elder daughter, Mary, and Mrs. 
Evelyn, wife of John Evelyn, the diarist. We were 
introduced to the home life of these ladies, with which 
our lecturer said she happens to be familiar. This 
modest assertion was more than justified. Miss Helen 
Simpson has made herself acquainted with every avail- 
able detail in the domestic life of both women, and the 
result is that she was able to present a word-picture of 
their homes and their daily duties which delighted us 
all. In the Record Office are the Tudor princess’s 
housekeeping accounts, almost complete. She was an 
early riser, musical, a great gardener (and a defenceless 
prey to beggars while walking in the garden), and 
possessed to the full that Tudor trait—a love of magnifi- 
cence in dress. Her clothes cost more in proportion 
than anything else that she bought. Miss Helen Simp- 
son next presented us to Mrs. Evelyn, in her com- 
paratively small house of about fourteen rooms—“ the 
sort of house,” said the lecturer, “‘ which you and I 
might be called upon to run, but I doubt whether we 
should do it as well as Mrs. Evelyn.’’ It would be 
impossible here even to catalogue the activities of this 
capable housewife which Miss Helen Simpson described. 
The two women stood before us as models of perfection, 
and from the lecturer’s little asides, and stray sentences 
here and there, it was no difficult matter to build up 
an equally attractive picture of a housewife of to-day— 
Miss Helen Simpson herself. The lecture ended on a 
query—‘ Are the housewives really the heroines after 
all?”’ Mr. G. B. Burgin, who had just returned from 
a short holiday, and was receiving congratulations on 
his new novel, “‘ The Fateful Fraud,” recalled the time 
when he and Mr. Douglas Sladen were joint secretaries 
of that famous club, the New Vagabonds, and after 
contributing some particularly amusing comments on 
the subject of the evening, proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to Miss Helen Simpson, and to the chairman of 
the evening. 

Programme 


November 7th.—Mr. John Brophy on “ Rebecca 
West.” Chairman: Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon. 


November 21st.—Mr. Collin Brooks on ‘‘ The Tech- 
nique of the Novel.”’ Chairman: Mr. H. V. H. Hedges. 


December 5th.—Miss Mizpah Gilbert on ‘“‘ Charles 
Lamb and His Friends.’’ Chairman: Mr. Juan W. P. 
Chamberlin. 


All communications should be addressed to the Hon. 
Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, Mayfield, Meopham, Kent. 
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By HUMFREY JORDAN 


A Magnificent Novel for every Englishman who cares 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON (Ready Nov. 8th) 7/6 net 
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